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ARTICLE 
AUGUSTINE AND PLOTINUS 


Ibi legi. . . non ibi legi.’—Confessions VII, ix 13. 


IT is difficult to appreciate exactly the influence of Plotinus on 
Augustine’s intellectual and religious developement. Many books 
and essays have been written of late on this fascinating topic. 
Some critics, limiting their investigations to the first works of 
Augustine, and opposing their evidence to that of the Confessions, 
assert, with more or less emphasis, that Augustine’s conversion at 
Milan in 386 was merely intellectual: the adept of Manes, after 
reading the Exneads of Plotinus and the Epistles of St Paul, 
did not become a Christian neophyte, as the Confessions clearly 
tell us, but, as a close study of the Dialogues imperatively sug- 
gests, a Neoplatonic philosopher. According to these critics it is 
not in 386, but in 391 when he was ordained a priest, or at an 
even later date that Augustine really came to believe in Christ 
and embraced the faith of the Church. 

Others lay stress on ideas of Augustine which he might have 
found, they say, in the Zaneads of Plotinus or in other Neo- 
platonic treatises, such as the books of Porphyry, Plotinus’s greatest 
disciple. They draw a detailed comparison between Plotinus’s 
best pages on Matter, the spirituality of the Soul, man’s Free 
Will, Providence, God’s attributes, and the corresponding develope- 
ments in the works of Augustine. If the trend of thought is the 
same on both sides, they infer that Augustine’s ‘ Weltanschauung’ 
is essentially derived from the philosophy of Plotinus. 

A few critics have gone even further down this slippery path. 
They discover in the Enxneads not only some of the philosophical 
views of Augustine, but the first outlines of his specifically theo- 
logical conceptions. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there arose a great controversy about the ‘ Platonism’ of the 
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Fathers, Greek and Latin alike; huge folios rubbed shoulders 
with pamphlets for the defence of the Christian Trinity. Now- 
adays nobody would venture to affirm, as of old St Cyril of 
Alexandria affirmed, that the three Divine Persons of the 
Christian Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, have 
anything in common with the three supreme degrees of being in 
the Neoplatonic Triad, the One, the Spirit,and the Soul. The three 
hypostases of the Exneads are, one to the other, in the relation of 
cause to effect and, consequently, are not equal in dignity or 
similar in attributes; they even differ considerably from the 
Arian concepts of the triune God. The Divine Persons of the 
orthodox Trinity, on the other hand, are absolutely consub- 
stantial. 

But if the Triad of the Exneads is not nearer the Trinity of 
the Nicene Creed than the Trimurti of the Upanishads, it has 
been suggested that in the inner spiritual life of the ‘One’ of 
Plotinus, and more generally in his voluntarist conception of this 
spiritual life of the Absolute, Augustine found valuable hints for 
his psychological theory of the Trinity. It is not my purpose to 
discuss here, however briefly, these important problems, but it is 
my duty to point out the interest of any study which sheds a 
new light on the relations of Augustine and Plotinus. 

Plotinus is the last great western thinker who has stood out- 
side the sphere of the influence of Christ and has practically 
ignored the Gospel. He represents the supreme effort of pagan 
thought left to itself. He sums up all that is best in Greek and 
perhaps in eastern philosophy. He was on the point of starting 
for India, so as to get directly acquainted with the wise men of 
the East, when the Emperor Gordian’s death forced him to drop 
this plan. Instead of setting out for the Ganges he came to live 
on the banks of the Tiber. He arrived in Rome during the 
summer of 244, aged about forty, and taught there, with great 
success, for more than twenty years. He died in 270 in the 
peaceful and charming country of Campania. He left behind 
him, besides a group of clever disciples, fifty-four essays, which 
Porphyry collected and published in the first years of the fourth 
century under the famous title which they bear to this day. Thus 
did it happen that the roads to the East were barred to Plotinus, 
and that the Roman world and, through it, our whole modern 
civilization, inherited the wisdom of the Enneads. 
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To Dean Inge ‘at least it is clear that St Thomas is nearer to 
Plotinus than to the real Aristotle’. Now, if this paradox is 
true, and it is not altogether false, Thomas of Aquin himself 
was hardly conscious of it, and it is due to the influence of some 
of the Arab commentators of Aristotle, who were very well 
acquainted with the Exneads,to pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and to Augustine the great teacher of the medieval thinkers. 
These theologians never read a single line of the Enneads, and of 
the Neoplatonic treatises which they perused we can only quote a 
few translations in which the name of Plotinus rarely appears. If 
St Thomas had heard of him it was through Macrobius and 
through Augustine. If St Thomas’s conception of the world has 
some points of contact, is partially identical with that of Plotinus, 
we may safely assert that it is because he was so much taken up 
with Augustine. Augustine therefore stands out as the doctrinal 
link between Plotinus and medieval thought and so (we know 
to-day how very much we owe to the ‘ Dark Ages’) between 
Plotinus and modern thought. It is true that with the coming 
of the Italian Rinascimento of the fifteenth century and with such 
men as Marsilio Ficino in Florence, Cardinal Bessarion in Rome, 
John Colet at Oxford, the Enneads were rediscovered and studied 
with much enthusiasm. Nevertheless, if the Christian thinkers of 
all ages are prone to see in Plotinus an ally rather than an enemy, 
it is because Augustine thought so highly of him. This fact 
adds to the interest of a close and objective study of the relations 
between the two. 

As I have said, this topic has fixed the attention of many critics 
who are not less acute and personal in their own philosophical 
and theological conceptions than in their historical researches. 
I make no claim to such originality, but I will try to give a 
sketch of the process by which I was led, while not foreseeing the 
outcome of my research, to consider this important problem of 
doctrinal influence. It is by minute philological studies that I 
was enabled to define in its main lines the exact doctrinal relation 
and position of Augustine with respect to the philosophy of 
Plotinus. 


I 


How did the Roman empire of the third century greet the 
author of the Exneads? What befell the copies of the Enneads 
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in the fourth century, after they had been given to the public by 
the disciples of Plotinus, viz. Amelius, Eustochius, and Porphyry ? 
Such were the problems that a classical scholar had to examine. 
To the first question Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus gives us a very 
adequate answer, and we may condense it in one of Augustine’s own 
sayings: ‘ Plotini schola Romae floruit habuitque condiscipulos 
multos acutissimos et sollertissimos viros’ (Zpist. CXVIII, v 33). 
Plotinus, during his stay in Rome, was simply ¢he philosopher. 
His fame as spiritual director of Roman senators and matrons, as 
well as his friendship with the reigning emperor, contributed later 
on, no doubt, to the success of his writings. At a time when the 
eastern cults positively invaded and conquered the Roman empire 
he certainly owed much of his celebrity to his Egyptian origin. 
Was he not perhaps an adept of Isis, the great Egyptian goddess, 
to whom the Romans had dedicated a magnificent temple in the 
Campus Martius? Not a few pages of his works allude to these 
mysteries, and he compares to the ceremonies of initiation the 
highest degrees of mystical ecstasy. Let alone his birth and 
oriental acquaintances, his sweet, modest, and engaging manners 
could not fail to win for him the warmest sympathies of the 
refined Romans. 

After his death Porphyry took up the succession as head ot 
the school or ‘ diadoch’, and prolonged his master’s influence. In 
his later days he published the Exneads, thus definitely assuring 
the survival and vitality of the new philosophy. 

Already in 335 we find Plotinus quoted with the greatest con- 
sideration by Firmicus Maternus, author of Mathesis,a book on 
astrology, then a very popular science. A little later the famous 
rhetorician Marius Victorinus Afer, honoured by the Romans 
during his lifetime with a statue in one of the Forums, who about 
355 publicly abjured paganism and became a Christian, was much 
interested in Neoplatonic philosophy. In his theological treatises, 
although the name of Plotinus does not once appear, one can 
easily trace the influence of the Enneads. The De generatione 

Verbi divini is written in much the same abstruse and mystical 
style as the Exneads. His doctrine of God, the frequent use he 
makes of the ‘negative theology’, emphasizing the total impro- 
priety of our concepts to describe the divine attributes—a doctrine 
which Augustine, faithful to the spirit of St John, completely left 
out of his own system, but which pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 
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pagite was to illustrate and impose on most later mystics—clearly 
shews how fully he is indebted to Plotinus for his metaphysical 
conceptions. This point was no mystery for the critics, but it 
had not yet been convincingly proved that Victorinus had really 
read the Enneads of Plotinus. Do not let us forget that Victorinus 
never explicitly speaks of Plotinus and that, as far as doctrine 
goes, we may give a fairly sufficient, I do not say satisfactory, 
account of the facts if we suppose that he studied other Neopla- 
tonic writings, the works of Porphyry for instance. Nowa care- 
ful study of the case contradicts this negative conclusion. Newly 
found evidence suggests that Victorinus had recently been reading 
the Enneads, perhaps had them before him on his desk, when he 
wrote the most important of his extant theological works, his 
Adversus Arium, Inthe fourth book he writes: ‘ Nonnulli autem 
dixerunt Deum esse unum omnia et nec unum; omnium enim 
principium, unde non omnia, sed illo modo omnia’ (IV, 22). Now, 
this queer sentence is, in fact, a literal translation of the very 
first words of the second treatise of the fifth Eunead, where we 
read in Mr Mackenna’s beautiful English version: ‘ The One is 
all things and no one of them; the source of all things is not all 
things; all things are its possession.’ The anonymous ‘some 
authors say’ of Victorinus refers to Plotinus himself. This is 
highly interesting. Running through the whole of the Adversus 
Arium in search of similar anonymous quotations, it will soon be 
found that the few sentences introduced by such expressions as 
‘multi dicunt ’, ‘ sapientes definierunt ’, ‘ credunt ’ allude to opinions 
professed by Plotinus. These direct allusions are scarce, but 
quite clear. They authorize us to conclude that the main 
philosophical source of the Adversus Arium is undoubtedly the 
corpus of the Enneads. This conclusion will come in usefully for 
our principal enquiry into the exact circumstances of Augustine’s 
conversion. 


II 


Hitherto we have shown that Plotinus was a favourite of the 
Romans of the third century, and that his death only caused his 
fame to grow and widened the circle of his influence. I have not 
yet said that a grammarian like Servius, an historian like 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a philosopher like Macrobius, all of them 
more or less contemporaries of Augustine, mention Plotinus as 
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the most prominent thinker of the time. In the second half of 
the fourth century he still stands out as the leading author on 
philosophy. No wonder that Augustine’s friends were anxious 
that he should take a glimpse of his wonderful theories. We all 
remember the famous pages of the Confessions, which relate this 
memorable event and which are characterized by Harnack as 
one of the ‘ peaks’ of Augustine’s autobiography. I quote, from 
Pusey’s translation, a few lines of the original text :— 


‘ And thou, willing first to shew me, how Thou vesistest the proud, 
but givest grace unto the humble, and by how great an act of Thy 
mercy Thou hadst traced out to men the way of humility, in that 
Thy Word was made flesh, and dwelt among men :—Thou procuredst 
for me, by means of one puffed up with most unnatural pride, certain 
books of the Platonists, translated from Greek into Latin. And 
therein I read, not indeed in the very words, but to the very same 
purpose, enforced by many and divers reasons, that Jn the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God: the Same was in the 
beginning with God: all things were made by Him, and without Him 
was nothing made.... But that He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not; but as many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, as many as believed in His name, this 
I read not there. Again I read there that God the Word was born 
not of flesh nor of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of the 
flesh, but of God. But that the Word was made of flesh, and dwelt 
among us, I read not there’ (VII, ix 13-14). 


And Augustine goes on to develop this striking theme till he 
breaks out into a sort of mystical canto on which we shall have to 
dwell later on. Nowhere in the Confessions does he tell us the 
name of the Greek author who so greatly moved him, nor the 
name of the proud and puffed up Platonist who lent him these 
precious Latin translations, but he does reveal that the translator 
is none other than Marius Victorinus :— 


‘To Simplicianus then I went, the father of Ambrose (a Bishop 
now) in receiving Thy grace, and whom Ambrose truly loved as 
a father. To him I related the mazes of my wanderings. But when 
I mentioned that I had read certain books of the Platonists which 
Victorinus, sometime Rhetoric Professor of Rome (who had died 
a Christian, as I had heard) had translated into Latin, he testified his 
joy that I had not fallen upon the writings of other philosophers, full 
of fallacies and deceits, after the rudiments of this world, whereas the 
Platonists in many ways led to the belief in God and His Word’ 
(VIII, ii 3). 
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This quotation shews what the Christians of the fourth century 
thought of Plotinus, even before Augustine had ‘ baptized’ him. 
They saw in him some sort of free ally of their cause, and were 
not ashamed to sympathize openly with his doctrine. 

The translator of the Platonic books was thus no less an author 
than Marius Victorinus, whose conversion Simplicianus then pro- 
ceeded to relate to Augustine. As we have seen, Victorinus had 
made a thorough study of the Exmneads. It is therefore quite 
possible that he translated parts of this famous work, a conclu- 
sion accepted by most critics, though periodically contested by 
others; Pusey, for instance, suggested that the Platonicorum libri 
might refer to some book of Amelius, a disciple of Plotinus. It 
is true that Amelius, in a fragment preserved for us by Eusebius, 
quotes the beginning of St John’s Gospel, calling the Apostle 
a Barbarian. But it is not likely that Augustine is thinking here 
of Amelius, whose name he ever mentions in his works, whereas 
he describes as ‘ Platonists’, in the City of God, on the Latin 
side, Apuleius; on the Greek side, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and 
Porphyry. Of Iamblichus we may say nearly the same as of 
Amelius (Augustine mentions his name only once, in the text 
referred to, VIII, xii), and it is in vain that a critic has searched 
for allusions to Iamblichus’s treatise On the gods in a page of the 
Confessions (VII, ix 15), in which Augustine writes of the idols 
of the Egyptians and suchlike superstitions. There only remains 
for us to choose between Plotinus and Porphyry, inasmuch as 
Plato cannot possibly be counted among the P/atonici, and as his 
Dialogues do not contain anything about the Logos which legiti- 
mates Augustine’s view of the case. 

A recent critic has gone so far as to deny that Augustine ever 
read a single line of the Exneads, either in the original Greek 
text or in a Latin translation. If we are to believe him, all the 
Plotinian doctrines we find in Augustine’s works, and in particular 
in the philosophical dialogues written at Cassiciacum, are derived 
from the treatises of Porphyry, whose style is so much clearer 
than that of his master, whose essays are so much shorter 
and better suited for translation and study. Has not Victorinus 
translated the /sagoge, a commentary of Porphyry on Aristotle’s 
Categories? Is it not probable that he translated likewise into 
Latin the Commentaries of the same author on select extracts 
of the Enneads rather than this difficult work itself? This 
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assumption, which underlies the study of Augustine’s ‘ Porphy- 
rianism ’, is, I think, gratuitous. 

Augustine did read Plotinus and that as early as the year 386, 
and not only when he sat down to write his wonderful City of 
God, in which he quotes him quite a number of times. As a 
matter of fact the Platonicorum libri of the Confessions refer only 
or at least mainly to the Exneads, and it is to this masterpiece 
that Augustine owes his conversion to a spiritual philosophy. To 
support this view we do not lack evidence. 

First of all let us hear Augustine himself, not in the Confessions 
which are not very explicit concerning the authors he read at 
Milan, and, moreover, seem suspect to our modern critics, but in 
the De beata vita,an essay he wrote at Cassiciacum in November 
386, but a few months after his conversion. Addressing himself 
to Manlius Theodosius, the friend to whom he dedicates this 
philosophical treatise, he says : 

‘When I had read a very few books of Plotinus, whom I hear that 
you study eagerly, and had compared with them, as far as I could, 
the authoritative statement of those who have delivered to us the 
Divine mysteries, I was so kindled, that I wished to break away from 
all those anchors which held me, but for the influence of certain 
persons.” 

Nothing could better support our contention than such a text. 
One cannot desire a clearer affirmation, but... Yes, there is a 
but. All the ancient editions of the De deata vita and some 
manuscripts (five, say the Benedictines of St Maur, who published 
the monumental edition of Augustine’s works) instead of Plotint 
have Platonis. Is there any way out of the difficulty? Let us 
call textual criticism to the rescue. Perhaps this science may 
help us. It teaches us that of two rival readings, when neither 
is certainly at fault, we must, as a rule, choose the more difficult, 
the lectio difficilior, as the authentic text of the author. It is 
indeed very unlikely that a copyist would have consciously 
altered an easily intelligible text into a more difficult one, whereas 
we have many samples of the inverse process. Plato was fairly 
well known to medieval copyists, whilst Plotinus was an absolute 
stranger to them. In such conditions it is not surprising that 
they should have written Platonis instead of Plotini; that they 
should have substituted Plotinz for the original Platonis is alto- 
gether improbable, and to-day nearly all the critics hold Plotini to 
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be the authentic reading of the De deata vita. A palaeographical 
investigation of the more important manuscripts of Augustine 
has enabled me to confirm this conclusion, already quite sound 
in itself. The oldest manuscripts have Plotini; only one of the 
ninth century, and a very bad one at that, has Platonis. Of the 
seventeen copies I have examined, eleven attest Plotini and six 
Platonis or similar readings. Needless to say such statistics do 
not suffice to prove the point, as a faulty manuscript might have 
been copied a great many more times than the best and oldest 
ones. But still it shews that the reading Plotini is as well 
supported as its rival Platonis. More convincing is the fact that 
copyists rarely contrive to spell correctly Plotinus’s name, and this 
misspelling confirms what I have just said as to their ignorance. 
In the manuscripts of Augustine one finds no less than six 
different forms of Plotinus’s name: Platoni, Platonis, Plotinis, 
Pollitini, Pollitimi, Plotunis, and in manuscripts of other authors 
three new extravagant spellings: Plotimi, Plitinus, and Plotinam. 
Manifestly the medieval copyist did not know Plotinus and could 
not have made him usurp the place of Plato in a text. It is 
thus certain that in 386 Augustine wrote: ‘lectis autem Plotini 
paucissimis libris’, This unveils the mystery of the Platonicorum 
libri of the Confessions. It is not the Commentaries of Porphyry 
on the Exneads but the Enneads themselves that gave so tre- 
mendous a shock to Augustine at Milan and led him to discover 
the realm of spiritual being. 

As we proceed in our demonstration we shall understand better 
what it was in the Exneads which set him thinking and turned 
his mind towards Christ. No one who has read the pages in 
which he describes his feelings at this turning-point in his life will 
ever forget the marvellous comparison he draws between the 
Platonic philosophy and the religion of the Church, between the 
Plotinian Nous and the Lagos of the fourth Gospel. 

In this stupendous song of praise and gratefulness and love 
Augustine has for ever marked out the abyss which divides 
Christianity from the most refined and exquisite forms of Greek 
philosophy. The Incarnation of the Word has upset the ancient 
order of things, and that the Word was made flesh Plotinus would 
have considered a blasphemous thought. Augustine did not 
find in the Enneads the most striking theme of St John’s Prologue 
the essential theme of Christianity: ‘ibi legi...non ibi legi, est 
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ibi...non est ibi’ is the ever recurring refrain of Augustine’s 
great religious poem. And with this dogmatic theme there 
mingles a moral variation which also estranges him from Plotinus. 
He has himself noted the gulf that separates the proud fprae- 
sumptio of the philosopher from the humble confessio of the 
Christian. And this difference in the attitude of the soul is only 
a corollary of the discrepancy of the doctrines. It is in a way 
the human translation of the Word’s Incarnation. We shall soon 
see how the convert acted according to these principles, meta- 
physical and moral. 

But is it possible that this picture of Augustine’s state of mind 
is historical ? Is it not likely that he has transferred to the epoch 
of his conversion thoughts and feelings of his more mature years ? 
Are we not authorized in thinking that this comparison of the 
Nous of the Enneads with the Logos of the Gospels is that of the 
Bishop of Hippo, not of the convert of Milan? Is the narrative 
of the Confessions quite true ? 

In the text of the De deata vita already quoted, Augustine 
explicitly tells us that he compared the doctrine of the Enneads 
‘ with the authoritative statement of those who have delivered to 
us the Divine mysteries’, that is, with the Gospel of St John. 
One might object that elsewhere Augustine thanks God for not 
having let him read the Holy Scriptures before ‘the books of the 
Platonists’, because these books ‘might have withdrawn him 
from the solid ground of piety, or had he continued in that 
healthful frame of mind which he had thence imbibed, he might 
have thought that it might have been obtained by the study of 
those books alone’ (VII, xx 26). Ifhe was not acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, how could he compare with them the doctrine of 
Plotinus? The objection is easily answered. First, let us remark 
that Augustine writes modestly guantum potui, and suggests thus 
that he was not then the great biblical scholar he was later to 
become. Secondly, he tells us, in the third book of the Confessions, 
that during the two years he passed at Milan before his con- 
version he used to go and hear Ambrose ‘every Lord’s day, 
rightly expounding the Word of truth among the people’. He took 
such interest in those Sunday homilies ‘ that he became more and 
more convinced that all the knots of those crafty calumnies, 
which those our deceivers had knit against the Divine books, 
could be unravelled’. The sermons of Ambrose gradually pre- 
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pared his conversion and enabled him, when the time came, to 
compare the Exneads with the Gospel. Moreover, this accounts 
partially for the extraordinary enthusiasm which seized him at 
Milan. If he was so dazzled by the doctrines of Plotinus, when 
he first came upon them, it is because he read them with Christian 
eyes and a Christian mind. It had already been suspected and 
the text of the De deata vita with its sketch of the central pages 
of the Confessions proves it definitely. 

It is indeed of the utmost significance that already in 386 
Augustine related his conversion much in the same way as he 
did about 400, when he wrote the Confessions. We have just 
seen how closely these accounts agree on the main facts. They 
agree also on the interpretation of the facts. What held Augustine 
back on his way to God? Think of the magnificent and deeply 
psychological pages of the Confessions which tell us of his carnal 
love, think of the famous text describing his last struggle, and 
then turn to the little sentence of the De deata vita: ‘ I was with- 
held, I own, from casting myself speedily into the bosom of true 
wisdom by the alluring hopes of marriage and honours.’ Some- 
where in the sixth book of his autobiography he wrote: ‘I panted 
after honours, gain, and marriage.’ 


The Confessions, as far as the essential facts of Augustine’s 
conversion are concerned, are thus quite as worthy of credence as 
the Dialogues of Cassiciacum, and it is in vain that critics have 
opposed Augustine the bishop to Augustine the convert. 


Ill 


While writing the Confessions, Augustine seems to have fore- 
seen the grievances which, in future times, would be brought up 
against him. He set himself to refute in advance all such 
objections. Owing a great debt to the Exneads of Plotinus, he 
anticipated that historians might be led to say that he was only 
a pagan thinker clad in Christian garments, that his mind had 
been altogether perverted by a prolonged intercourse with the 
Greek philosophers of the age. And nothing seemed to him 
farther from the truth. He knew full well the difference between 
the Gospels and the Exneads, between the spirit of St Paul 
and that of Plotinus. But ready to perceive the moves of his 
adversaries, and guessing the abuse they were likely to make of 
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his sincere Confessions, he thought it would be prudent to state 
things as they really stood and thus win a fair hearing from 
posterity. This accounts for the strange excursus on the ‘spoils 
of Egypt’, which he interposed between the account of his first 
contact with the ‘books of the Platonists’ and the ecstatic 
elevation that closes the episode. ‘I read there also,’ he writes, 
‘that they had changed the glory of Thy incorruptible nature 
into idols and divers shapes, iwto the likeness of the image of 
corruptible man, and birds, and beasts, and creeping things; 
namely into that Egyptian food, for which Esau lost his birth- 
right, for that Thy first-born people worshipped the head of 
a four-footed beast instead of Thee... These things I found 
there, but I fed not on them’ (VII, ix 15). This text has led 
a critic to think that Augustine had read the treatises of 
Iamblichus, which were full of such superstitions. But it is quite 
possible that he only alludes here to the Emneads, in which there 
is a certain amount of mythological reminiscence. Moreover, 
Plotinus frequently compares the vision of God to the ceremonies 
of initiation such as were current in the eastern and Greek cults. 
It has been proved that he often refers to the mysteries of Isis, 
which are of Egyptian origin. How does he thus free himself 
from the charge of copying the pagans? ‘I had come to Thee,’ 
he continues, ‘from among the Gentiles; and I ‘set my mind upon 
the gold which Thou willedst Thy people to take from Egypt, 
seeing Thine it was, wheresoever it were. And to the Athenians 
Thou saidst by Thy Apostle, that in Thee we live, move, and 
have our being, as one of their own poets had said. And verily 
these books came from thence. But I set not my mind on the 
idols of Egypt...’ Augustine appeals to the very common 
theme of the ‘ Spoils of Egypt’, so often used by apologists and 
ecclesiastical authors in their controversies either with the pagans 
or with ascetic heretics. As the Hebrews fleeing out of Egypt 
were allowed by the Lord to take away with them the wealth of 
their oppressors, so are Augustine, and all the Christians, per- 
fectly free to convert to their use, in defence or illustration of the 
faith, the ‘spoils’ of the heathen poets or philosophers. Augustine 
quotes in his favour the Apostle Paul who, addressing the Areo- 
pagites at Athens, did not think unfit to support his teaching by 
the profane authority of a poet. Augustine has a last argument 
in his sack, and of a peculiar kind. Itisa pun. £¢ utique inde 
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evant illi libri is an allusion to Plotinus’s Egyptian extraction. 
Unless this interpretation be admitted, utigue and the whole 
sentence is superfluous. This sudden substitution of the real for 
the metaphorical sense is not unusual in Augustine, who was, let 
us never forget it, and remained throughout his life, a very clever 
and proficient rhetorician. That the Enmeads had been written 
by an ‘ Egyptian’, and that he read them when still a ‘ Gentile’, 
both facts put him in a situation quite similar to that of the 
Hebrews fleeing before the armies of Pharaoh. He felt himself 
entitled to spoil the doctrine of Plotinus, as they had spoiled the 
land where he was born. In a jocular fashion Augustine puts 
an end to all criticism. 

Is it possible for us to determine more accurately which were 
the paucissimi Plotini libri which he read before his conversion ? 
It is indeed a difficult task we undertake here. Critics, it is true, 
have drawn up long lists of the works Augustine is supposed to 
have studied then or at a later date, but, except for the few 
literal quotations of the City of God, such lists rest only on vague 
similarities of doctrine and are therefore of no use whatever in 
this strictly historical account of the facts. We are not justified 
in assuming beforehand that in 386 Augustine had already read 
the books he quoted thirty years later when he wrote the City 
of God. Nevertheless a close comparative study of these quota- 
tions and of some texts of the Confessions can give, if properly 
managed, very satisfactory results. 

Twice in his City of God, and with much respect and sympathy, 
Augustine clearly alludes to the sixth treatise of the first Ennead, 
one of the most celebrated essays of Plotinus and one which, in 
modern times, has often been printed and annotated by itself. 
It is thus no wonder, and we have the beginning of a proof, 
that this treatise On the Beautiful excited Augustine’s interest. 
In the tenth book, extolling the greatness and the joy of the 
beatific vision of God, he mentions Plotinus’s opinion on the 
subject. Plotinus indeed, in the seventh chapter of this treatise, 
affirms that ‘ joy that is in the colour or in visible forms, power, 
or honours, command over earth and ocean and sky’, are worth 
nothing in comparison with this vision of the One. ‘And for 
This,’ he writes—I quote always from Mr Mackenna’s transla- 
tion—‘for This, the sternest and the uttermost combat is set 
before the Souls; all our labour is for This, lest we be left 
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without part in this noblest vision, which to attain is to be in the 
blissful sight, which to fail of is to fail utterly.’ ‘Ut sine hac,’ 
resumes Augustine,... ‘non dubitet Plotinus infelicissimum 
dicere’ (X, xvi). 

In the seventeenth chapter of the ninth book Augustine has 
inserted an extract taken from the following chapter of the De 
pulchro. He writes: ‘Where is this saying of Plotinus: Let us 
flee therefore to our most beloved Fatherland; there is our 
Father and there is all we possess. What feet thus shall take us 
there and how shall we escape? We must become like to God.’ 
If we compare this quotation with the original text of the 
Enneads, we notice immediately that Augustine has left out the 
Plotinian allusion to the Homeric fiction of Odysseus delayed on 
his journey home by Calypso and the magician Circe. He has 
not forgotten, it seems, that he had written in the Confessions : 
‘But I set not my mind on the idols of Egypt .. .,’ and again 
that he had blamed himself for having preferred, when a boy, 
the ‘sweetly-vain’ fables of Aeneas to the more profitable 
studies. But the gold of the Egyptian philosopher he disdained 
not. The ‘similem Deo fieri’ which closes the quotation sums 
up the moral teaching of Plato and Plotinus, and in particular 
the final pages of the treatise On the Beautiful. 

Now these pages—and this fact is of the utmost importance 
to our argument—inspired Augustine while he was writing those 
books of the Confessions which deal with his conversion. He 
there tells us how, having heard the tale of Antony’s conversion 
and holy life, he retired with Alypius into a garden ‘ troubled in 
spirit and most vehemently indignant because he entered not 
into the will and covenant of God, whereunto all his bones cried 
out that he ought to enter, and praised it to the skies’. ‘ And 
thereunto’, he continues, ‘we enter not by ships or chariots or 
feet, no, move not so far as I had come from my home to that place 
where we were sitting. For to go towards that covenant and 
even to reach it was simply to will to go—but to will resolutely 
and thoroughly; not to turn and toss, this way and that, a 
maimed and half-divided will, struggling, with one part sinking as 
another rose’ (VIII, viii 19). ‘ Navibus aut quadrigis aut pedibus’ 
resumes, in an inverted order, the three terms of that sentence of 
Plotinus which immediately follows upon the text Augustine 
quotes in his ninth book of the City of God. But for this quota- 
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tion’ we should not have been able to assert with certitude that 
the author of the Confessions imitates, more or less consciously, 
one of the finest passages of the Exneads. As we know for 
certain that Augustine read the last pages of the treatise On the 
Beautiful, we may freely conclude that he refers to them in this 
particularly interesting narrative of his conversion. 

He does not ‘copy’ Plotinus. Far from it. He is most 
personal even when he suffers Plotinus to inspire him. Although 
the words are the same on both sides, nothing is so different as 
the meaning conveyed by those words. The same vocabulary 
expresses mentalities far remote one from another. Plotinus 
speaks as a pure philosopher, serene and self-confident. If you 
only wish to do so, if you turn your eyes to the interior light, 
you will see God without the least difficulty immediately. Only 
awaken your sleeping faculties, and you will find yourself in 
possession of the object of your desires. Plotinus is an absolute 
intellectualist, and virtue for him is only a favourable disposition 
of the human reason. Not so with Augustine. In his eyes it is 
not an acute intellect, but a resolute will that must bring the 
soul to the possession of God. And this human will, he knows, 
has been wounded by the original sin, semisaucia, he writes in 
conformity with the teaching of the Church. Hence it is that we 
must struggle to attain our aim, and the struggle is hard and 
long. Augustine the sinner has experienced in his soul the 
dreadful tyranny of the passions, which Plotinus seems to despise 
as weak and not worthy of notice. Augustine the bishop teaches 
the mercy of God’s grace, which Plotinus totally ignores. Augus- 
tine confides in the efficacy of the humble prayer of his 
remorseful soul, while Plotinus declares that the true philosopher 
should walk alone on the road to God, and he arrives by his 
own means, so he thinks, at the end of his journey. 

But the opposition between these two great religious thinkers 
comes out even more distinctly in another parallel developement 
which Augustine again has borrowed from Plotinus. After 
having told us what he found and what he did not find in the 
Enneads about the Word, he retraces for us the feelings that 
arose in him out of this reading. 


*‘ And being thence admonished to return to myself, I entered even 


) Already identified by Gibb and Montgomery in their edition of the Confessions 
(Cambridge, 1908, and ed. 1927, p. 222 note). 
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into my inward self, Zhou being my guide ; and able I was for Thou 
wert become my helper. And I entered and I beheld with the eye of 
my soul (such as it was), above the same eye of my soul, above my 
mind, the Light unchangeable. Not this ordinary Light, which all 
flesh may look upon, nor as it were a greater of the same kind, 
though the brightness of this should be manifold brighter, and with 
its greatness take up all space. Not such was this Light, but other, 
yes, far other than all these. Nor was It above my soul, as oil is 
above water, nor yet as heaven above earth; but above my soul, 
because It made me, and I below it, because I was made by It. He 
that knows the Truth, knows what that Light is ; and he that knows 
It, knows eternity’ (VII, x 6). 


The more striking themes of this magnificent prayer run 
through the last page of Plotinus’s treatise On the Beautiful: 
‘ Withdraw into yourself,’ he writes, ‘and look. And if you do not 
find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a statue that is 
to be made beautiful .. . When you know that you have become this 
perfect work, when you are self-gathered in the purity of your being, 
nothing now remaining that can shatter that inner unity, nothing 
from without clinging to the authentic man, when you find yourself 
wholly true to your essential nature, wholly that only veritable Light 
which is not measured by space, not narrowed by any circumscribed 
form nor again diffused asa thing void of term, but ever unmeasurable 
as something greater than all measure and more than all quantity— 
when you perceive that you have grown to this, you are now become 
very vision: now call up all your confidence, strike forward yet 
a step—you need a guide no longer—strain and see. This is the 

only eye that sees the mighty Beauty’ (Zn. i 6, 9). 

As Augustine explicitly acknowledges his debt to the Neopla- 
tonists, there is no doubt as to the origin of his themes: God 
compared to the Light, and to a Light whose tremendous 
majesty is wholly spiritual, the eye of the soul, the exhortation 
to intimacy, are ideas to be found in Plotinus. Even the literary 
expression of these ideas are fairly similar in the Confessions and 
in the Enneads. But again, the identity of vocabulary, and let 
us even say of mentality, bring out more clearly the difference 
of spirit, which spirit alone determines the character of philo- 
sophies and religions. When Plotinus maintains that once we 
have returned to ourselves, once we have ascended the steep 
mountain of the vision, once we have been transformed into an 
inner vision, nobody need shew us the divine object of our 
quest, Augustine flatly contradicts him and exclaims to God: 


oh ee OlCOeklCUelC lU CUCU CUO 
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‘I entered into my inward self, Thou being my guide, and able 
I was, for Thou wert become my helper’ Between these two 
conceptions there opens an abyss and Augustine is fully awake 
to this fact. 

Resuming the course of his narration, and mentioning again 
these same books in the same context (which shows how right 
we were in defending the authenticity and antiquity of these 
impressions of the convert), he writes: ‘But having then read 
those books of the Platonists, and thence been taught to search 
for incorporeal truth, I saw Thy invisible things understood by those 
things which are made (we shall see presently how well adapted 
to the De pulchro is this quotation from St Paul) ; and though 
cast back, I perceived what that was, which through the dark- 
ness of my mind I was hindered from contemplating, being 
assured “ That Thou wert and wert infinite, and yet not diffused 
in space, finite or infinite (this again is specifically Plotinian); and 
that Thou truly art which art the same ever, in no part nor notion, 
varying ; and that all other things are from Thee, on this most 
sure ground that they are.” Of these things I was assured, yet 
too unsure to enjoy Thee. I prated as one well skiiled (Augustine 
was dazzled by his discovery of a spiritual philosophy) ; but had 
I not sought Thy way in Christ our Saviour, I had proved to be, 
not skilled, but killed. For now I had begun to wish to seem to 
be wise, being filled with my own punishment, yet I did not 
mourn, but rather scorn, puffed up with knowledge. For where 
was that charity, building upon the foundation of humility, which 
is Christ Jesus? or when should these books teach me it?’ 
(VII, xx 26). 

In the Exneads of Plotinus, Augustine could find no vestige 
of true humility any more than any intimation of the Incarnation 
of the Word. And here and nowhere else lies the boundary 
between Christianity and all other religions. Those who live 
on different sides of this line belong not to the same spiritual 
family. They may speak the same language, they may trade in 
the same philosophical goods, but they remain strangers one to 
the other. Augustine has been born again of the Church of 
Christ, and in his veins flows a new and vital blood, the grace of 
God, of which Plotinus partakes not. It is the spirit of a 
religious philosophy which bestows upon it its true significance, 
which gives it its real value, not the words and sentences, or even 

XXXVIII Cc 
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the concepts in which it clothes itself. Deeper than the vocabu- 
lary, deeper than the mentality, as remarked J. Guitton, lies the 
spirit of a philosophy. To converse with their coevals men must 
needs use the words they use, and mould their thoughts in the 
expressions and associations they understand; but sorely mis- 
taken is the historian who would judge of the liquor by the cask 
that contains it. So it is with Augustine and Plotinus. So it is 
also with St Thomas and Aristotle, whom he liberally ‘ baptized’ 
and, so doing, made it impossible for us to recognize in the 
philosophus of the Summa Theologica the Greek thinker who 
taught at Athens. So it is, in modern times, with J. Maréchal 
and Kant, whom he refutes and leaves far behind by infusing 
into his dead ‘ categories’ the Thomist love of being, the intellect, 
for being and the Being. Even if these philosophers partake of 
the same mentality, which is not always the case, they differ 
widely from one another, because of the ‘ spirit’ that gives life 
to their thoughts. However, they possess in common one immense 
and eager longing for the truth, and resemble one another by the 
greatness of their efforts to reach it; and that is one of the 
reasons which explain the admiration and sympathy which cling 
to this day about their names. 

It may thus be claimed as a historical fact that, among the 
Platonist books that Augustine read at Milan, there stood the 
treatise of Plotinus On the Beautiful, that it inspired his mystical 
meditations, but that the preaching of Ambrose enabled Augustine 
to correct the proud attitude of the heathen thinker and made 
him adopt the humble attitude of the Christian catechumen. 
It is noteworthy that the Confessions on > more state the facts as 
they really happened, and our little literary exposition only 
confirms their value as a historical document. 

How comes it that the Exneads of Plotinus, and especially this 
treatise On the Beautiful, made such an impression on Augustine’s 
mind? For that he was deeply shaken by the reading of these 
paucissimi Plotini libri cannot be denied, he himself acknow- 
ledges it alike in the De deata vita and in the Confessions. There 
is, it seems, not only a mystical and religious but also a psycho- 
logical answer to this question. We have already seen that if 
Augustine the Manichean was so upset by these books, it is 
because he found in them more or less the same spiritual con- 
ceptions of God and the Logos, which Ambrose explained to him 
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on Sundays from the pulpit. This confirmation of ideas which 
he was loth to accept, coming from such an unexpected quarter 
as a well-known pagan philosopher, was naturally most impres- 
sive. It is because he recognized, or, at least, thought he 
recognized, in the Emneads the truths of St John’s Gospel that 
he was so easily conquered by Plotinus. But this is not all. 

When he was some six- or seven-and-twenty years old, as he 
tells us in the fourth book of the Confessions, Augustine wrote 
two volumes on aesthetics, which he entitled De pulchro et apto 
and dedicated to the then all famous Hyperius. These volumes 
are lost and Augustine himself had already lost them, so that we 
only know their contents by the short summary of the Confessions. 
The young rhetorician of Carthago had just won the prize in a 
poetical joust, and had received the corona agonistica from the 
proconsul Vindicianus. Full of enthusiasm he set himself to 
celebrate Beauty and soon brought out his De pulchro et apto. 
This work seems to have been greatly influenced by Stoical con- 
ceptions: Augustine thinks the essence of a beautiful object 
resides in the harmonious proportions of its parts. He wrote 
this work in a sort of frenzy, as is still visible by the account he 
gives us of it in the Confessions. It was his first work and was 
to open for him the gates of fame and immortality. 

Four or five years later, while residing at Milan, a friend lent 
to the author of the De pulchro et apto a Latin translation of the 
treatise of Plotinus On the Beautiful. It is no wonder Augustine 
greedily took up this volume in order to compare the theories of 
the famous Greek philosopher with those of his own first work. 
What must not have been his surprise when he noticed that 
Plotinus began by condemning the Stoical conception of beauty 
with which his own was intimately connected. No, said Plotinus, 
beauty consists not in symmetry and harmonious combinations 
of lines and colours, nor in general in any material qualities as 
such of corporeal things ; it is essentially an ‘idea’, as Plato puts 
it, and this intellectual sun of beauty, shining on all things, makes 
them beautiful in our eyes. The artist, if he be worthy of the 
name, is truly a philosopher and contemplates in all corporeal 
beauties the reflexion of the supreme and only real Beauty, 
which is also the Good. Starting from the analysis of the beau- 
tiful which is seen and heard and felt, the only one Augustine 
knew of, and rising thence to the contemplation of the beauty of 
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the Soul, then of the Spirit. Plotinus led the Latin rhetorician on 
to the vision of the source of all Beauty, God. We know the 
rest. Augustine never forgot. The impression was so deep that 
in the Confessions he was able to give an exact account of what 
he then thought and felt, without probably having reopened the 
Enneads. The treatise of Plotinus On the Beautiful was so 
familiar to him that in the City of God he naturally sends his 
reader back to it, and does so twice. 

‘Very few’ were the books of Plotinus that he read at Milan. 
Besides the De pulchro were there others? Certainly one at least, 
containing a full description of the Neoplatonic Triad, and especi- 
ally of the Nous which Augustine assimilated to the Logos of the 
Fourth Gospel. We may conjecture, but with no such certainty 
as hitherto, that he read the first treatise of the fifth Ennead, On 
the Three Principal Hypostases, which he quotes in the City of God, 
bringing it into relation with the Christian dogma of the Trinity. 

After his conversion Augustine retired with his friends to 
Cassiciacum, where he went on studying the Exneads and incor- 
porating part of its doctrine into his own writings. Let it suffice 
here to say that he mentions Plotinus’s name two or three times 
at this epoch, and always with the greatest respect and sympathy. 
He proclaims in the Academics that one could think Plotinus is 
a Plato redivivus. It may also be noticed that in these early 
works Porphyry is never mentioned. It is thus highly probable, 
not to say certain, that Augustine’s teacher of spiritual philosophy 
was Plotinus, the genial author of the Eumneads, and Plotinus 
only. 


IV 


We know the enthusiasm of the convert of Milan for Plotinus, 
but did the Bishop of Hippo retain this admiration, the sexa- 
genarian who wrote the City of God, the old man who succumbed 
under sorrow while the Vandals were laying siege to the African 
city? Augustine was always true to Plotinus, and though he 
had seen from the first how very unchristian were some of his 
theories, he never had to retract what he had said of him and of 
his works in his youthful enthusiasm. In the Retractations 
(I, i 12), it is true, he blames himself for having praised without 
measure ‘ the impious Platonists’, but he probably alludes here to 
such men as Porphyry, who was indeed a dangerous adversary 
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of the Christian faith. Everywhere else he speaks of them with 
the utmost respect, just as did Simplicianus when Augustine came 
and told him that he had read the Exneads of Plotinus. 

In the City of God he introduces the Platonists to us as philo- 
sophi nobilissimi and quotes abundantly from their works. If he 
happens to contradict them on this or that particular point, he 
always does it with the utmost consideration and courtesy. He 
skilfully opposes Porphyry to Plato and Plotinus, and appeals to 
the authority of the disciple to refute the teaching of his masters: 
Porphyry is right, says Augustine, when he rejects Plato’s 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and holds that, once the human souls 
are freed from their bodies, it is absurd to think they descend 
again, according to the cycle of the revolving universe, into the 
bodies of animals (X, xxx). And somewhere else it is Plotinus 
who becomes his ally against Porphyry. In Porphyry’s De 
regressu animae no trace is to be found of the third divine 
Hypostasis, in which the Christians detected a faint natural 
intimation of the Holy Ghost, whereas the Enmneads are here 
very much nearer to the fundamental truths of the revelation. 
On this subject Augustine refers to Plotinus’s most important 
‘ Trinitarian’ treatise, and explicitly mentions its title, when he 
writes: ‘Plotinus ubi De tribus principalibus substantiis disputat’ 
(X, xxiii). 

He seems to mention a second of these titles, when he comes 
to speak of Plotinus’s theory of Providence, and quotes an extract 
from the first book On Providence. How charming is the quota- 
tion, arranged so as to obtain a greater effect of rhythm and 
poetry: Plotinus said that the divine Providence extended to the 
minutest details of the universe, for instance ‘to the grace of 
fruits and even of leaves, the lavishness, the delicacy, the diversity 
of exquisite bloom’ (£zz. iii 2, 13). And Augustine the rhetori- 
cian translates ‘ fruits’ by ‘flowers’ so as to be able to compose 
such a delightful sentence as: ‘ usque ad haec terrena et ima 
pertingere flosculorum atque foliorum pulchritudine conprobat’ 
(Civ. X, xiv). 

Plotinus’s ideas on the nature of the soul had always arrested 
Augustine’s interest. The small treatise which opens the fourth 
Ennead is one of those few works, whose direct influence on 
Augustine’s early conceptions may be traced with certainty in 
the Dialogues of Cassiciacum. Again, in the City of God, Augustine 
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turns to good account Plotinus’s long work On the Difficulties 
Concerning the Soul. He even quotes a sentence, and this time 
changing only ‘Zeus the father’ into ‘The Father’. ‘ Plotinus... 
cum de humanis animis ageret: Pater, inquit, misericors mortalia 
illis vincla faciebat’ (Civ. LX, x). In Mr MacKenna’s translation 
of the Enneads we read: ‘ But Zeus, the father, takes pity on 
their toils and makes the bonds in which they labour soluble by 
death and gives respite in due time freeing them from the 
body ...’ (Emn. iv 3, 12). 

In the fifth Ennead, which concerns mostly the Spirit or Nous, 
and on the dispositions required of the philosopher to lift himself 
up to the vision of the spiritual world, Augustine must have 
found quite a number of useful theological and moral themes. 
The second chapter of the tenth book of the City of God presents 
itself to us under the following very suggestive heading : ‘ What 
Plotinus the Platonist thought of the supernal illumination’. In 
this chapter Augustine condenses the teaching of Plotinus on the 
beatific vision of God. The materials here assembled come from 
various treatises, for instance from the first and the sixth of the 
fifth Ennead, and Augustine himself discreetly informs us of the 
diversity of his Plotinian sources by continuously repeating such 
expressions as: ‘saepe multumque adserit. . . multis modis 
copiosissime mandaverunt ’. 

Why have we not found a single allusion to the sixth and last 
Ennead of Plotinus? Is it perhaps because Augustine did not 
read it, deterred by its extreme difficulty? Perhaps. Indeed, 
I think it probable that from the year 413 onward, and possibly 
at an earlier date, Augustine read the Ezneads in the original 
Greek text, but certainly not in his youth when he was at Milan 
or even at Cassiciacum. He was then obliged to rely on the 
translations of Victorinus. 

And now we turn to the last days of Augustine’s great life. 
Possidius, his disciple and friend, tells us how he lay down, never 
to rise again, a few months after the Vandals had begun the siege 
of Hippo. The old bishop knew that the city would fall under 
the assaults of the barbarians, and he knew also that for him the 
time to die had come. In the midst of these sad circumstances 
he consoled himself by repeating a sentence he had read in 
Plotinus’s treatise On Felicity: ‘One that sets great store by 
wood and stones or... by mortality among mortals cannot yet 
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be the Proficient’ (Zum. i 4,7). And Augustine in a beautifully 
balanced period repeated after Plotinus: ‘non erit magnus mag- 
num putans quod cadunt ligna et lapides et moriuntur mortales’ 
(Vita Aug. xxviii). 

And so it is that the Christian Bishop of Hippo died, murmuring 
a word of Plotinus and praying to God with the words of the 
penitent Psalmist. So deep was the impression the Exneads had 
made upon him fifty years before at Milan that he remembered 
on his deathbed their elevated doctrine. 

It has been shewn how grateful Augustine remained to the 
genial Greek philosopher who had helped him on his way to the 
faith. It has been explained how it was that the Exneads had 
made such a deep impression upon his mind. It has also been 
clearly proved that from the beginning Augustine was conscious 
of the gaps and defects of Plotinus’s system. He himself defi- 
nitely asserted the essential point which separates him from the 
Greek thinker when he wrote in the Confessions the famous 
stanzas on Christian humility and on the Incarnation of the Word. 
‘Ibi legi... non ibi legi’ is the key to an exact interpretation of 
the relations between the last great thinker of antiquity and the 
first great thinker of modern times. 





Louvain. PAUL HENRY. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


UNNOTICED MSS AND WORKS OF WYCLIF 


I 


Ir has long been known that the persecution of the followers of 
Wyclif caused, directly or indirectly, a scarcity of manuscript copies 
of the reformer’s works in England. Whether destruction or dis- 
couragement was the more prominent fact leading to this scarcity is not 
easy to decide. Yet in more recent times, as the treasures of English 
and continental libraries begin to be better known through careful 
cataloguing and use by specialists, it is encouraging to find that there 
are extant more MSS written by contemporary English scribes than was 
hitherto suspected. It must, however, still remain true that without 
the copies of Wyclif’s works made by south German or Bohemian 
scribes late in the fourteenth and early in the fifteenth centuries we 
should have left only about half of Wyclifs authentic works.’ And, as 
if we were not already sufficiently conscious of our debt to the Hussite 
party in Bohemia, it must not be forgotten that there were about 
200 codices containing or reported to contain works of Wyclif burnt in 
Prague in 1410 at the command of Archbishop Zbynék. Some of this 
number may well have been English archetypes procured in England 
by wandering Bohemian scholars, though there is no evidence on this 
point beyond the negative fact that of the known Wyclif MSS of 
Bohemian provenance or now in either Prague or Vienna none is by an 
English scribe. 

Since the great work of Professor Johann Loserth on Wyclif MSS, 
published in various articles in learned journals and in the introductions 
to the thirteen volumes of the reformer’s works he edited for the Wyclif 
Society, significant contributions to our knowledge of Wyclif MSS have 
been made by I. H. Stein (Frau H. Kiihn-Steinhausen) in American and 
European journals.? The present writer has recorded several minor dis- 
coveries and suggested corrections to the hitherto accepted Wyclif canon.° 


1! The best bibliography of Wyclif Literature is appended to the brilliant chapter 
on Wyclif in vol. vii of the Cambridge Medieval History pp. 900-907, by Mr B. L. 
Manning. 

2 ¢ Wyclif-Handschriften in Deutschland’ in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 47 
(1930) 625-628; ‘The Wyclif Manuscript in Florence’ in Speculum v (1930) 95- 
97; ‘Two Notes on Wyclif’ in Speculum vi (1931) 465-468; ‘The Latin Text of 
Wyclif’s Complaint’ in Speculum vii (1932) 87-94; ‘ Another Lost Chapter of 
Wyclif’s Summa de Ente’ in Speculum viii (1933) 254-255; ‘The Vatican Manu- 
script Borghese 29 and the tractate De Versuctis Anti-christi’ in English Historical 
Review xlvii (1932) 95-103. 

8 *Three Unprinted Opuscula of John Wyclif’ in Speculum iii (1928) 248-253 ; 
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It is the purpose of the present paper to record the discovery of some 
important MSS of Wyclifs works that have remained unidentified by 
cataloguers or, if catalogued, have not been noticed in printed literature 
on Wyclif sources. Casual reference may be made to MSS described 
in known catalogues, but only by the way. The order in which the 
MSS will be treated will be according to the numbers of the treatises 
contained in them as listed in Prof. Johann Loserth’s revision (1924) of 
W. W. Shirley’s superb Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif 
(Oxford 1865). 

1. Logica. See Stein, ‘ Wyclif-Handschriften .. .’, p. 628 Erfurt MS 
Q. 253. 

2. Logice Continuacio, and 3. Tractatus Tercius. ‘The Erfurt MS 
Q. 253, contains only item 1, not item 2 as Loserth lists it. See Stein, 
art, ait. p. 628. Michael Dziewicki edited the whole of Wyclif’s Logica 
for the Wyclif Society (3 vols. 1893-1899) from two MSS, neither of 
which was complete. Prague University MS V. E. 14 (908) contains 
items 2 and 3; the other, Vienna Nationalbibliothek 4523, contains 
only items 1 and 2, and not, as Loserth would have it in his catalogue, 
item 3. Inasmuch as both MSS are the work of Bohemian scribes, so 
hurriedly written, probably in the first decade of the fifteenth century, 
as tov be almost undecipherable, Dziewicki rightly felt much reserve 
concerning his own edition, Loserth listed a second Prague University 
copy, V. H. 33 (roro) for item 2, but it is of the same family and 
calibre. This same item 2 is found in another Bohemian MS, Prague 
Metropolitan Chapter MS 1543, ff. 129%-166* written about the same 
time as the other Bohemian copies. Thus far it has not been noticed 
that there exists a copy of any part of Wyclifs Zogica demonstrably of 
English provenance. Yet there are two such copies, one in Assisi, 
Biblioteca Communale MS 662, the second Escorial MS e. II. 6, both 
containing items 2 and 3. The Assisi copy is probably the earliest 
copy extant and, on paleographical grounds, could well be close to the 
period of publication of this work, believed to be among the earliest of 
Wyclifs extant writings, i.e., c 1363." It is written in the current 
scholastic hand of the English universities and could hardly be 
accused of either grace or easy legibility. The MS contains the Logice 
‘Some Latin Works Erroneously Ascribed to Wyclif’ Jbid. iii (1928) 382-391; 
‘The Order of Writing of Wyclif’s Philosophical Works’ in Ceskow Minulosti, a 
Festschrift to Prof. Vaclav Novotny of Prague (Prague) 1929 146-166; ‘A Lost 
Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente’ in Speculum iv (1929) 339-345; Johannis 
Wyclif Summa de Ente (Oxford) 1930 xxxvi 119 (the first and second tractates 
of Book I only); ‘ John Wyclif’s “‘ Lost” De Fide Sacramentorum’ in J.7.S. xxxiii 
(1932) 359-365; ‘A Gonville and Caius Wyclif MS’ in Speculum viii (1933) 
197-204. 

* See S. H. Thomson, ‘ Order of Writing. . .’ p. 165. 
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Continuacio on ff. 1*-27". The work is here divided into two fractatus. 
Tractatus primus occupies ff. 1*-8* and the colophon at the end reads : 
Explicit tractatus primus Magistri Johannis Wyclyf. Incipit secundus 
editus ab eodem. Similarly at the end of the second /ractatus of the 
Continuacio there is a colophon (f. 27"): Explicit tractatus secundus 
edttus a Magistro Johanne Wyclyf. Deo gracias. So far as I am aware 
this is the earliest actual spelling of the name.’ MSS of Wyclif’s works 
extant in England seldom bear inscriptions. The Zractatus Tercius 
begins on f. 28° (ed. Dziewicki, ii 1) and corresponds to the text of the 
printed edition as far as f. 52", where there is a sudden break (ed. 
Dziewicki, ii 172, 1, 12) in the subject-matter, though the scribe has 
continued without indicating any such change. A second contemporary 
hand has noted exactly the interpolation, perhaps from collation of the 
archetype, and has written in the right margin: oc seguens guia est 
alterius materie et factura alterius qui esset perscrutari, This interpolated 
matter continues almost to the bottom of f. 59”, where a space of ten 
lines is left blank. Then at the top of f. 60* the scribe carries on pre- 
cisely from where the text broke off on f. 52°. This extraneous matter 
is indubitably Wycliffian, treating priority and succession of instants, 
the individuation and unity of time. I have not yet traced this section 
in Wyclif’s unpublished tractate De Tempore, but I suspect it of being 
either a part of that work or closely related to it. Nor is it clear what 
significance we should attach to the insertion of such an excursus at 
a point in the argument which cannot be regarded as too well chosen 
for it. From f. 59” to the end, f. 109°, the text proceeds without further 
interruption. The colophon has been partly erased and then an attempt 
has been made to write over it. Even ultra-violet rays have not helped 
greatly in the decipherment of some words, but this much is fairly clear : 
Expliciunt tres tractatus logice venerabilis doctoris et ingeniosissimi logict 
maistri Johannis Wyclif deputati ad usum fratris Petri(?) de S.. . ordt- 
nis minorum provincie ...quos emit in Oxonia. The colophon is not 
by an English scribe, but by an Italian, though it must be assigned to 
the fourteenth century. It is not clear that the term doctor as here used 
has any technical significance, inasmuch as maistri appears also. It 
does not seem valid therefore to make any effort to connect the colo- 
phon with the date 1372, the year Wyclif received his doctorate. 
A third scribe, also Italian, has added several short logical notes, which 
must also be assigned to the end of the fourteenth century. On the 
back of the binding Wyclif appears as ordinis fratrum minorum. That 
slight error may account for the fact that this codex has escaped the 

1 The Jesus Coll. Cambridge MS 59, written about 1380 has Wicklyy, and Corpus 


Christi Coll. Cambridge MS 103, written toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, reads Wycly/. 
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sharp eye of heresy-hunters. However that may be, we may assume 
that the MS was in Italian hands, if not in Italy, by the end of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The quire-mark so characteristic of the Assisi 
books at an earlier date, ¢. 1300, is of course lacking, but there is 
nothing against the conclusion that the book was in Assisi a century 
later. 

As to the text, it is possible to note a tradition fairly close to that of 
Dziewicki’s MS B (Prague Univ. V. E. 14), though there must have 
been at least one or more intermediate copies to account for the 
numerous variant readings. Dziewicki did not furnish a complete 
variant apparatus, and it is therefore hazardous to draw more than 
tentative conclusions from whatever divergences or coincidences may 
appear. The superiority of the Assisi copy to the two which Dziewicki 
used is evident at almost any point. Particularly at those frequent 
points where Dziewicki felt the text of his copies to be corrupt is this 
superiority obvious. For example, vol.ii p. 54 lines 10-14 make littlesense. 
The Assisi MS has at this place a whole long paragraph (f. 35>) which 
gives form and consequence to the argument. Such instances could be 
substantially multiplied. If, therefore, we assume that the Assisi copy 
represents closely the archetypal English tradition, as it seems justifiable 
to do, we should suppose some hurried editorial liberties to have been 
taken by the Bohemian copyists. Of the two Bohemian copies used by 
Dziewicki, 3B, which he relegated to the footnotes, is closer to the 
English tradition. 

A second English copy of these same items, 2 and 3, is found in 
Escorial MS e. II. 6 ff. 1*-76”.'_ This codex contains also Wyclif’s De 
Materia et Forma, ff. 784-87" ; De Composicione Hominis, ff. 87°-97” ; 
De Ydeis, ff. 97°-103°; De Universalibus, ff. 1044-124" ; and, ff. 124°- 
150°; Robert Alington’s Commentum in librum Predicamentorum. The 
latter part of the codex, ff. 104-150, is by a second contemporary hand 
The whole codex gives every indication of having been written early in 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century. The first hand, ff. 1-103, is 
suspiciously like that which wrote ff. 293*-—340* of Lincoln Cathedral 
MS 159 (C. 1.15), Wyclifs De Universalibus and De Tempore, also of 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century. The Escorial codex was, if 
we may attach normal significance to occasional marginalia throughout, 
in Italy at least as early as the first half of the fifteenth century. It was 
brought from Italy to Spain by Diego de Mendoza, envoy of Charles V 
and Philip II in Italy, as part of the great collection of manuscripts 
destined for the Escorial, acquired in Italy by purchase or otherwise. 

g. There are many more MSS of various tractates of the Summa de 


1 See Catalogo de los cédices latinos . . . del Esconal.... J. Antolin, Madrid, 
1910 ff., vol. ii, s.m. 
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Ente than are listed by Loserth, but as I hope to describe them more 
fully elsewhere only two will be mentioned here." 

(a) Venice, San Marco Cod. Cl. VI. 172 contains now only Wyclif’s 
De Tempore, ff. 1*-27°, and De Universalibus, ff. 27°-78°. The codex 
was purchased at Padua in 1440 by Giovanni Marchanova, according to 
his customary press-mark in red ink on the fly-leaf. He has also written 
a list of contents, from which we learn that two other works of Wyclif 
were once in this same codex that are now apparently lost. The 
contenta reads : 

Tractatus de ydeis Iohannis euclif (corrected to-ph) . ac 1 


Idem de materia et forma ‘ ; ; ‘ - aci3 
Idem de tempore . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : - ac37 
Idem de universalibus_. ; ac 64 


The original pagination, to which the ¢ tn carta) refers, i is still clearly 
legible in the upper right corner of most of the folia. The text seems 
to be closer to the English tradition than to the Bohemian. It is 
possible that there may be some connexion with the Escorial copy, 
which has three of these four works and was in Italy soon after being 
copied, though the De Tempore is not explainable on that thesis, unless 
a copy of that work can be supposed to have been at one time in the 
Escorial MS. The colophon of the Venice MS De Universalibus in the 
original hand reads: Explicit tractatus de universalibus Magistri Johannis 
Wiclif doctoris pestiferi anglici. The next two colums (ff. 78°-79*) the 
scribe has devoted to an account of his very unsatisfactory relations 
with his employers. It is, indeed, a moving story. No indignity, 
apparently, has been spared him : 


Hunc tractatum scripsit Michael Theotonicus de Prusia* qui 
quampluries vocatus per Magistrum Nicolaum dominum suum metu- 
endum ad secum standum pro scriptore venit xxvii die mensis Julii 
et in faciendo pactum sic ait: Magister Nicolae ego venio stare 
vobiscum propter velle vobis servire fideliter. Sed ego vobis supplico 
ut faciatis pactum quod sit competens pro vobis et pro me. Qui 
respondit: Michael Magister Aldrovandinus* et ego nolumus aliquid 
de tuis. In quos quidem sermones fidem habet, habuerit et habebit, 
tamquam in procedentes ab ore patris, in quo seipsum forsitan 
decepit. In fide autem dictorum sermonum stetit cum predicto 


1 But see Stein ‘Two Notes...’ for Pavia MS 311. This MS is clearly the work 
of an English scribe, as are many in this Pavia collection. It was certainly in the 
hands of an Italian annotator by the middle of the fifteenth century. 

? This may be the same scribe noted by Bradley Dict. Miniat. (1888) ii 317, as a 
copyist working at Ferrara early in the fifteenth century. 

% Aldrobrandini was a common name in Tuscany, and it would be difficult to 
identify this individual from such personal traits as Master Michael so feelingly 
describes, 
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e domino et altero suo domino Magistro Aldrovandino plus sibi 
metuendo a die supradicto usque ad decimum diem Decembris. Que 
5 vero in tanto tempore operatus est et in quibus neglectus per pre- 
. dictos suos dominos cogitur propter inopiam nunc conscribere. 
Primo quidem dolenter et lamentanter enodando neglectus fuit a 
° xxvii? die Julii usque ad quartum Augusti, quia exemplar a predictis 
n suis dominis habere non potuit. Habito post hos dies exemplari 
if predictos suus dominus Magister Nicolaus ipse secum duxit ad 
e quoddam bapanar duabus vicibus in die, ibique ipsum expectare 
fecit per tempus, quod deus scit, in exitu vero secum vicos per- 
transivit. Eciamque ad aliam domum, quam describere taceo, in qua 
pluries dormivit sibique precepit, quod sibi in matutinis sonita cam- 
pana tunicam suam rubeam vel mantellum suum cum caputeo 
apportaret. Cui obediens expectavit in eadem domo a campana diei 
usque ad tercias. Postquam autem surrexerit meridiana dormicione 
ly eundem locum visitavit ibique pausavit una secum usque ad horam 
1S cene. Item dictus suus dominus dictum suum scriptorem secum 
‘. duxit ad villam ibique pausavit per duos dies et tres noctes et sic de 
aliis. Queso, igitur, quis velit dictum Michaelem racionabiliter in 
Ys expensis condempnare ? (f. 79). Sepe dicto eciam suo domino dictus 
8 famulus equum fecit suffrare, quod faciens in manu offendebatur et 
SS effudit sanguinem. Secundus autem dominus suus plus metuendus 
1e et venerandus supradictus sibi predictum suum scriptorem pro- 
1e nuncciare fecit quasdam calculaciones, quas correxit tam de die 
és quam de nocte per quamplures dies. Item eciam secum duxit dictus 
“ dictum ad cameram consilii et sic de aliis. Eciam predictus Michael 
ms omne vinum quod habuerunt sepedicti sui domini hoc anno in suis 


cum socio portavit scapulis de tynis usque ad canapam implentes 
Yy, vasa aliudque antiquum extrahentes et graspis superiacentes et iterum 
extrahentes et vasa adimplentes ; ligna secuit, aquam calefieri fecit, 
vasa lavit, porcos mundavit, aquam de puteo extraxit, domum pur- 


a gavit, in media nocte se levavit, domum seravit et reseravit in exitu 
lit et introitu domini sui sepedicti. Quid hic facere debuit et non fecit 
= usque ad diem decimum Decembris a die supradicto? Hec enim 
- omnia servicia compensando et xii quinternos addicionum Mesue 
ai cum septem peciis quas scripsit predictus Michael a predicto die 
id xxvii Julii usque ad decimum Decembris Magister Aldrovandinus 
it retribuit dicto inopi scriptori xlvii marcis de quo dictus lamentando 
~4 contentatur. ; ee 
to Omnis mercenarius dignus est mercede. 
Clamitet in celis vox et miserorum 

- Vox depressorum merces detenta laborum. 
he (4) Lobkovice MS 153, now deposited with the rest of this collection 

in the Prague University Library, is a paper codex of 191 folia, written 
on in the first quarter of the fifteenth century by one Bohemian scribe, Petrus 
te de Wrbka, Bacc. Arcium, as he signs himself on f. 187%. The MS 
sly contains five philosophical works of Wyclif, all ascribed in the respective 


colophons. The first two folia are really guard leaves. On ff. 3°-71° is 
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the De Universalibus. The colophon reads: Explicit tractatus de uni- 
versalibus venerabilis Magistri Johannis de Wicleph (corr. a.m. from 
Wicliph). The next three folia are blank. On ff. 75*—-109* is Wyclif’s 
De Tempore, on ff. 109°-140» the De Composicione Hominis, on ff. 141*- 
166% the De Materia et Forma, in the colophon of which Wyclif has 
become doctor subtilissimus, on ff. 167%-187% the De Ydeis. The last 
colophon reads: Explicit tractatus de ydeis Magistri Johannis Wicliph 
doctoris subtilissimi per Petrum de Wrbka baccalaureum arcium. 

Item 16 in Loserth’s catalogue is Wyclif’s Summa Theologie, con- 
sisting of his twelve great treatises in which his doctrines of dominion, 
church, state, and the sacraments are elaborated. MSS of the first of 
the twelve, De Mandatis Divinis (ed. Loserth and Matthew 1922) are 
numerous. One MS not noticed by the editors may be added to the 
list. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fonds latin 15869, written by three 
French scribes of the last quarter of the fourteenth century, contains, 
ff. 2*-68°, the Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua, slightly mutilus at 
the beginning; ff. 70%-103* Wyclif’s De Dominio Civili (Bks. I1I-V 
of the Summa), likewise not listed by Loserth and Poole in their 
edition 1895, 1900, and 1904 of this work. Known MSS of this 
important work are few and often fragmentary. No English copy is 
known to exist. The significance of this work in a French codex 
is evident from what follows the text of Wyclif’s work. On ff. 103% 
108* is the record of a Sorbonne guestio disputata on Wyclif’s theory of 
dominion. It begins: 

De isto tractatu quidam frater volens se iuvare anno domino 1381 
die Mercurii 16 jan. in scolis de Sorbona de consilio magistrorum 
invocavit hec in hac forma: Peccator nullum ius habet in quoque dono 
dei. 2* Peccator nullo modo iuste possidet auctoritatem a deo sibi 
datam. Dico et teneo utramque istarum esse falsam, perniciosam, 
non dogmatisandam. 3* Quilibet per caritatem acquisivit ius ad 
quodlibet dominium. Hanc dico et teneo falsam, frivolam et seduc- 
cionis inductivam .. . 


The whole guestio I hope to publish elsewhere. 

Book VI of the Summa Theologie is the De Veritate Sacre Scripture. 
For his superb edition of this great work Rudolf Buddensieg used four 
MSS: Bodley 924; Trinity Coll. Dublin c. i. 24; Queens’ Coll. Cam- 
bridge 27; Vienna 1294, all that were known to him at that time 
(1904-1907). Loserth lists three more in his catalogue (1924), Prague 
University 414, 1472 and Prague Metropolitan Chapter C. 38. Closer 
examination of the Dublin codex reveals the fact that it contains 
a fragment of an additional copy of the same work, to which Buddensieg 
gave but cursory notice. The verso of the first folio and the entire 
second folio now numbered pp. 1-3, contain a part of chapters viii and 
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vii of the De Veritate. The excerpt begins: Secundo principaliter pro- 
batur eadem conclusio (= ed. Buddensieg vol. i p. 152 line 1) and 
corresponds to the printed text as far as the middle of col. 2 of p. 2... 
et scripturam ut decipiat tunc enim foret deus (ed. I p. 167 line 8), then 
with no indication of a break, save a new sentence, the scribe has 


written : Jtem cum logica humana discrepat ab illa scriptura .. . which 
is found in the middle of chapter vii (ed. I, p. 151, line 19). There 
follows the rest of chapter vii, ending... ideo oportet primo omnium 


inniti fidei cuius locus excedit locum topicum. These two folia have been 
inserted in the codex quite separate from the text of the De Veritate 
which begins, in a different if coeval hand, on the next folio (p. 4). 
Buddensieg mentioned in his description of this codex that pp. 4-7 
contained a compendium of the tractate, but, not finding this compendium 
in any other MS, he did not print it, apparently not regarding it as 
coming from Wyclif himself. There seems insufficient reason for 
regarding it as not authentic. We know it to have been Wyclif’s 
custom to furnish many of his more considerable treatises with prologues 
which were virtual compendia of the contents. The De Universalibus, De 
Tempore, De Officio Regis, De Simonia, De Eucharistia, De Incarna- 
ctone, De Mandatis Divinis* and now the De Veritate Sacre Scripture 
are so provided. Even the opening sentence is close to the formula 
adhered to for several of the other works. The compendium begins 
(p. 4%): Sentencia tractatus de veritate et sensu scripture sacre in com- 
pendio habetur. Capitulum primum introducil primo causam triplicem 
tractatus scripture. Secundo obicit quod non est imitanda per beatum 
Augustinum ... The opening sentence of the De Officio Regis reads: 
Sentencia tractatus de officio regis in compendio sic habetur .. . and, save 
for the title, is identical in the other works mentioned. Several other 
copies of considerable portions of the De Veritate have to be noticed. 
London B.M. Royal MS 7 E. x, a miscellaneous codex written by 
several English scribes shortly after 1380, contains, ff. 74°-75*, Wyclif’s 
De Dissensione Paparum (ed. Buddensieg Wyclif's Polemical Works 
London 1883 pp. 565-576), not noticed by Loserth, and, ff. 1664- 
213°, by the same scribe, the first seventeen chapters of the De Veritate 
Sacre Scripture. In its present binding the leaves have been somewhat 
disarranged. Chapters viii—xi are particularly confused. The bifolia of 
the quinternion ff. 179-188 have been completely reversed. The order 
should be: ff. 183, 182, 181, 180, 179, 188, 187, 186, 185, 184. 
Another copy of the De Veritate catalogued as anonymous since 1906 

1 Found in only one English MS, Gonville and Caius 337, probably the most 
authentic text of any of Wyclif’s philosophical works now extant. See S. H. 


Thomson ‘A Gonville and Caius Wyclif MS’ in Speculum viii (1933) 201, where 
the introductory chapter of the prologue is printed. 
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seems to have escaped identification. Peterhouse Cambridge MS 
223 is a miscellaneous codex containing inter alia works of Fitzralph, 
the Compendium Morale of Roger of Waltham, and, ff. 179*-281, 
Wyclifs De Veritate as far as the first third of chapter xxiv. There are 
at least three different contemporary hands in the whole codex which 
must be assigned to a period close to the date of composition of the 
latest work (1378). The codex was rebound in the eighteenth century 
and there has resulted some confusion in the arrangement of the folia, 
again in chapters viii and ix. There would seem to have been a 
conspiracy of confusion directed against Wyclif. The text is closer to 
the Dublin copy (D in Buddensieg’s edition) than to any other, though 
it cannot be regarded as either the original of D or a copy of it. In 
addition to certain /acunae that appear in all the known MSS, it has 
numerous unique readings that can hardly be explained as scribal errors. 
The Vienna copy (Buddensieg’s 4) was copied by Nicholas Faulfisch 
and George Knéhnic in England in 1406-1407, and the other Prague 
copies are to be traced to this A, yet there appear too many variants in 
all known copies for us to feel warranted in believing that we have 
come closer than a second or third step from the archetype. These 
intermediate steps must have occurred very early, as all our English 
copies are clearly to be dated before the end of the century. For so 
compendious a work to have been so frequently copied within relatively 
a few years would indicate great interest on the part of his followers, 
while the absence of ascriptions in English copies readily suggests an 
unwillingness to run any undue risks of conflict with the authorities 
on the score of possessing works regarded as suspect or heretical. 

Concerning MSS of Book IX of the Summa Theologie, De Potestate 
Pape, 1. H. Stein has noted fragments and excerpts in Dublin Trinity 
Coll. MS A. 5. 3, (not A. 53) and Prague Metropolitan Chapter MS O. 
29. She has also described Vatican Lat. MS. 4313 which contains 
inter alia item 19, De Eucharistia Tractatus Maior. 

In Codex 59 (Q.G. 11) of Jesus College, Cambridge, there appears 
on ff 140°-144" a Confessio Wick'yf.2 The MS seems not to have been 
noticed by any bibliographer of the works of Wyclif. It is a miscel- 
laneous vellum codex, written for the most part at the end of the 
fourteenth century by several scribes from the country around Durham. 
At the top of f. 10% an early fifteenth century hand has written Z com- 
munt libraria monachorum dunelm. The script of this Confessio and of 
several other items in the codex is a bold, largish, somewhat developed 
chart-hand, which a casual glance would date hardly later than the end 


1 ‘Two Notes on Wyclif’ in Speculum vi (1931) 465 f. 
2 James, M. R., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Jesus 
College, Combridge (London 18g5) s.”. 
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of the first half of the century. It is now generally conceded that the 
developement of scripts in the north country lagged behind that in the 
southern half of England by as much, sometimes, as half a century, and 
tended toward a coarser and larger hand, on a general framework of the 
types of script current in the more frequented south. We have here an 
excellent case in point. Because of the content this fragment cannot 
have been written before 1382. The text begins, f. r40%: Corpus 
Christi est idem in numero quod fuit assumptum de virgine. ... At the 
top of the page a seventeenth-century hand has written Confessio Jo. 
Wickiyff de sacramento altaris. The work bears no contemporary 
rubric, but is ascribed at the end, f. 144%, as follows :— 
. ». quod reputant missas alias indignas audire vel dissenciemus 
suis mendaciis inhabiles alicubi gradari sed credo quod finaliter 
veritas vincet eos. Confessio Wicklyf. 
No work with this incipit has been heretofore listed among Wyclif’s 
known or lost works, but the subject of the sacrament of the eucharist 
was one that.occupied most of his attention for the last five years of his 
life, and indeed fills the treatises De Eucharistia, De Simonia, De 
Blasphemia, De Apostasia, and many of his minor works and sermons. 
In all these works there is much repetition and rewording of the same 
ideas. It is not surprising, therefore, to discover that this Confessio is found 
almost verbatim in the De Afostasia. It is not clear whether the Confessio 
was written first and later incorporated into the longer treatise, or whether 
the Confessio was extracted, with certain additions and omissions, either 
by Wyclif himself or by a pupil, for popular consumption. The former 
possibility seems the more substantiable. We have a fairly authenti- 
cated case of such an incorporation in the deferminacio found in the 
Dublin MS A. 5. 3 (see above, p. 12, and Stein’s article) which appears 
in the De Potestate Pape. As to the De Afostasia, the editor, Dziewicki, 
remarks (ed. London, p. viii) that the work seems to lack a definite 
plan but ‘looks more like a series of scholastic debates upon Transsub- 
stantiation, to which the first two chapters form the introduction by an 
attack upon the friars, who are responsible for this heresy, as Wyclif 
calls it. If it were not so, I should be quite at a loss to see how a 
man of even a weak memory could so often repeat the same arguments, 
refute the same objections, and use the same invectives, over and over 
again, in almost the very same words.’ 

The Confessio begins with a short paragraph which does not appear 
in the De Afostasia, but which serves admirably as an introduction to 
the whole discussion : 


Corpus Christi est idem in numero quod fuit assumptum de virgine, 
quod passum est in cruce, quod pro sancto triduo iacuit mortuum in 
sepulcro, quod die tercia resurrexit, quod post quadraginta dies 
VOL. XXXVIII. D 
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assendit (sic) in celum et quod sedet perpetuo ad dextram dei patris. 

Ipsum idem inquam corpus et eadem substancia est vere et realiter 

panis sacramentalis vel hostia consecrata quam fideles senciunt in 

manibus sacerdotis, cuius probacio est quia Christus (qui) mentiri 
non potest sic asserit. Non tamen audeo dicere quod corpus Christi 
sit essencialiter, substancialiter, corporaliter vel ydemptite (sic cod.) ille 
panis sicut corpus Christi extensum est ille panis, sed ipsum corpus 
non est extense vel dimensionaliter ille panis. 
At this point the text proceeds without a break as in De Afostasia 
p. 219, |. 32, about the middle of chap. xvi, Credimus enim quod triplex 
est modus essendi corporis Christi in hostia consecrata . . . and goes with- 
out interruption to magnum aligua tali magnitudine, p. 221, |. 13. 
A large section now in the De Afostasia, beginning p. 221, l. 14 
with Sed ulterius notandum, is not found in the Confessio, and it must 
be said that it looks like an interpolation here. It ends p. 222, 1. 39, 
et utrobigue est eadem racio veritatis. The Confessio goes on from 
... magnitudine to Sed multi mussitant super isto... (p. 222, |. 40). 
From here the correspondence with the De A/osfasia is close for a long 
section, to p. 229, 1. 37, ... in epistola ad Elbediam, ut recitatur 
superius. The next twenty-one lines in the printed text are missing in 
the Confessio. Here again it must be remarked that the insertion in 
the De Afostasia does not add to the coherence of the argument. Its 
tone is sharper than that of the text preceding and following. This 
difference in tone might well indicate that the De A/ostasia in its 
present form is a later composition or rather compilation, and that the 
author, as he conflated earlier disputations such as our Confessio, felt 
the need of making the whole work reflect more accurately his feeling 
concerning his opponents. From p. 230, 1. 21 to p. 231, |. 9 the Con- 
Jessio has the same text as the De Afostasia, ending . . . alicubi gradari. 
Sed credo quod finaliter veritas vincet eos. In addition to bearing cor- 
roborative testimony to the theory of continual editorial redaction by 
Wyclif or his pupils of all his principal works which I have advanced 
elsewhere,’ this Confessio is the only MS of any part of the De Apostasia 
now extant in England and the only copy of any part of the work by an 
English scribe save the Dublin copy, C. 1. 24. 

30. De Diabolo et Membris Suis (ed. Buddensieg, Polemical Works 
pp. 361-364) Loserth lists three Bohemian MSS: Vienna 1338, 4527, 
and Prague University 536. There is, however, one copy of this 
tractate in England; London B. M. Cotton Vespasian D. XXIII, 
a small miscellaneous codex of the early years of the fifteenth century, 
written by a certain Wodewarde, contains this work on ff. 21-29". 

Items 43, 44, 63, 73, 80, 84, 96, 98 are listed by Loserth as found in 


1 ¢The Order of Writing .. .’ passim. 
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Ashburnham XXVIIC. This MS is now John Rylands (Manchester) 
English 86. 

45. Wyclif’s unpublished Commentarius in Novum Testamentum 
preter Apocalypsin is listed by Loserth as extant in one MS, Vienna 
1342. The work is also found in whole or in part in three other 
Bohemian copies: Prague University 523, ff. 1*-187%; 1563, ff. 1*-200%, 
and Prague, National Museum 3356, ff. 1*~180», \ 

The authenticity of the work is beyond any reasonable doubt. At 
the end of the prologue of the Vienna copy the original scribe has 
written in red Hec JW. At the end of Prague University MS 1563 
(f. 2008) the scribe has added the brief colophon Hec magister_ Johannes. 
It is without doubt the Josti/la supra totam bibliam que hocce non habetur 
of the Vienna MS catalogue of the works of Wyclif printed by Shirley 
(op. cit. p. 56 ff). This MS catalogue was written in the early years of 
the fifteenth century by a south German or Bohemian Wycliffite. The 
Vienna copy of the commentary on the New Testament is the only 
complete copy. The three Prague copies lack the commentaries on 
the four gospels. All four are to be dated in the first decade of the 
fifteenth century. No English copy has yet come to light. Consider- 
ing Wyclif’s fame as the Doctor Evangelicus, it is surprising that the 
only purely exegetical work on the New Testament which he is known 
to have written was completely disregarded by the Wyclif Society in 
the course of publishing thirty-five volumes of works attributed to him. 
This voluminous work merits special study and eventual publication. 
It is remarkable for its moderation on controversial points, sacraments, 
power of the keys, &c., particularly as it gives evidence of having been 
composed in the reformer’s later years, when all his other writings are 
full of, to say the least, very strong language. It would seem that he 
took especial care to leave on one side the polemics of the day in order 
to write a commentary on the 4x nova which would be useful beyond 
its time. The evangelical tone is strong, yet in those sections of 
Romans and Galatians that meant so much to Luther a century and 
a half later Wyclif can hardly be said to have gone beyond the more 
liberal of his medieval contemporaries. We should certainly look in 
vain for the clear-cut solifidian doctrines of the continental Reformers. 
There is a confident serenity discernible in Wyclif’s treatment of the 
New Testament. His students must certainly have been conscious 

. that he felt himself entirely at home in the text as well as in the spirit 
of the 4x evangelica, 

75. De Dissensione Paparum (ed. Buddensieg, Polemical Works 
Pp. 565-576) is also found (see above item 16, Book VI, London B.M. 
MS Royal 7 E. x) in Bodley MS 52 (Summary Catalogue 1969) 
ff. 100b-102%, written early in the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
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and ascribed to Wyclif in the colophon as follows: Zxpiiat tractatus 
Masgistri Johannis W. de cismate et do gracias. 

Minor works of Wyclif appear in various Prague MSS that have 
escaped Loserth’s notice. It is only necessary to mention Prague 
Metropolitan Chapter MS 243; containing item 74, De Demonio Meri- 
diano; MS 600, containing item 13, De Jncarnacione ; MS 693, con- 
taining many Wyclif items already noted by Loserth, but item 40, De 
Sex Iugis, ff. 28-42%, was not noticed ; as well as items 62, 8, Zpistola 
de octo questionibus pulchris (not noticed by Podlaha in his catalogue of 
the Chapter MSS); MS 1613, containing items 62, z and 2, 78, De 
Ordine Christiano, item 94, Quattuor Imprecaciones; MS 1622, item 
96, De Gradibus Cleri. In Prague University MSS at least the follow- 
ing items have not been noted by Loserth: MS 895, item 62,9; MS 
931, item 24, De Lucharistia et Penitencia, item 86, De Quattuor 
Sectis Novellis, and item 87, De Deteccione Perfidiarum Antichristi ; 
MS 971, item 61, Responsio ad Decem Questiones instead of MS 941, 
listed by Loserth. MSS 3932, 4515, and 4701 of the Vienna National- 
bibliothek contain the Dialogus (item 63). MS 1338 of the same 
library contains item 89, De Mendaciis Fratrum, 1 very much doubt 
if I have anywhere near exhausted the number of additions to Loserth’s 
catalogue. There are sure to be found fragments and even whole 
treatises either uncatalogued or acephalous that have escaped the vigilance 
of students.’ S. HARRISON THOMSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 


LINGUISTIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS: 
ISAIAH I-XXXIX 


The present article contains a number of suggestions for solving 
various riddles in the text of Isaiah. 


I 4: Time niy Sees winp ny wR? Finny wWY. The difficulty here 
lies in the last clause, which the LXX and Vet. It. omit, probably because 
they failed to understand 1913; rhythmically, too, the half-verse is over- 
loaded, as the rhythm is 4+4 beats. This suggests that it is not the last 
but the penultimate clause (Sx1w wrtp"ne 8K) which is superfluous ; 
it merely repeats the sense of the preceding clause (MA"Nw 13ty). Further, 


1 I understand that Frau Kihn-Steinhausen has in preparation a new catalogue 
of Wyclit works and MSS. Such a catalogue is badly needed. Shirley’s work, 
excellent for the time (1865), is rare and antedates the publication of Wyclif’s works 
by the Wyclif Society, while Loserth’s revision was hurriedly compiled and is 
furthermore, difficult to obtain, 
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y72 is confirmed by the other Vss., being variously translated dmn\o- 
tpwOnoav in three (Aq., Symm., Theod.), and adalienati sunt (Vulg.), and 
yannox (Targ.). Of these, the first two refer it (though wrongly), to “W, 
thereby incidentally confirming the M.T.; the third, however, seems to 
rest (probably rightly) on a 7 cognate with the Arab. “; ‘pressed, 
squeezed ; drove back ’." 

The same verb may possibly occur in 092 pa dadza yp st We 
(Ezek. xiv 5) ‘ because they are all turned back from me through their 
idols’, in accordance with the Vulg.’s vecesserunt. ‘This explanation of 
these two passages has also the advantage of getting rid of the unwanted 
Ni. of V ‘ was strange ’.? 


Jbid. 17: YXORH WR, If YOM ‘oppressor’ be retained, it is necessary 
to alter WR ‘call ye blessed’ into 18) ‘chastise’ (Cheyne), or possibly 
to regard it as a dialectical form of that verb*; but the parallelism with 
mands 32" DIN’ WEY suggests that not so much correction of the 
oppressor as assisting the oppressed is required. Accordingly 227 
‘oppressed’ may be read with all the Vss., but in this case wx must 
be referred to a “wx cognate with the Aram. W& Pe. ‘was strong’ 
Pa. ‘strengthened ; corroborated’.* Accordingly on we will mean 
‘strengthen the oppressed’; thus the Vulg.’s subvenite oppresso gives 
approximately the true sense. This root, or perhaps this Aramaizing 
usage of the root, is not unknown in the O.T.®, and it is interesting that 
the relative WN is mistranslated BoyGea once by the LXX.* Possibly 
the Heb. 7x ‘ went straight’ = "wv ‘was right’ is ultimately identical 
with [wx Q. ‘was strong’ =] Aram. "WE ‘was strong’, and this is 
in any case cognate with the Syr. sa (/3rr)" firmatus est.’ 


Ibid. 18 ; 329° yD DBD... ¥m'. Asa plural 0°28 is impossible from 
an abstract noun denoting colour, it is necessary to read ‘$2 (Michaelis), 
although no one has attempted to explain the error; clearly it is due to 
the conflation of two readings, namely 1°35" 3283 and 22¥'D ‘they shall 
be whiter than’ ® and ‘ white as snow’. 


1 Freytag Lex. Avab.-Lat. i 231; Lane Arab.-Engl. Dict. 1 iii 1223. 

* Probably, however, 14) (Ewald; cp. LXX, Targ., Sa‘ad.) from "3 (cp. v. 7) 
ought to be read. : 

5 Cp. Gressmann ap. Gunkel Psalmen 175 (on WS) and Driver in J.7.S. 
xxxvi 295-6 (on ID =WR). 

* Levy Chald. Wt. i 73. 5 S. p. 43 (on xxvi 9). 

° Is. xlvii 15 (s. Wutz Transkriptionen 76). 

7 Cp. Hebr. DUN — DW" — DOW ‘ was appalled’ (s. Driver in Gaster Anniversary 
Volume 75-78). 

* Cp. Driver in A.J.S.L. lii 160 (on Jb, xxiii 7 ; cp. xxxiii 27). 

® Cp. Ps.li g. 
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III 12: {2 seg mein dSbiy wes ‘ey. Houbigant was the first to 
get the meaning of this passage by altering DY) into 0°W2 ‘usurers’ 
(LXX, Aq., Theod., Targ.), and Marti completed it by seeing that the 
LXX’s xpdxropes gave the sense of 1w33; this meaning may be 
obtained with the least alteration by reading 10°Y29 or D'W32 ‘DY 
12 wo ory dbiy ‘on my people creditors levy distress,’ usurers rule 
over them’ (cp. v 6, which too depicts the poverty of the people). It 
is, then, preferable to refer Shy not to Ssy Pd". = Arab. je II and 
V ‘diverted oneself (with)’ but to dy P6‘l. = Arab. Jle I ‘inclined to 
one side’ (of a balance), ‘deviated from justice, exceeded the bounds ; 
distressed, disquieted’ II ‘imposed a burden upon’ ( Js) 1V ‘exacted 
more than was just’ (of a tax-gatherer).? 


This same verb appears in two or three other passages where it has 


been wrongly assigned to the / Sby instead of by ; these are ind ddan 
%% npdiy WD ‘so distress them as thou hast distressed me’ * (Lam. i 22) 
and 73 Addy "29 7°37)... AX ‘see and behold whom thou hast thus 


distressed ’ (Lam. ii 20) and wird npdiy ‘YY ‘mine eye hath distressed 
my soul’ (Lam. iii 51). 


Lbid. 17: TW! 778. If my" means ‘he shall shave’ (cp. syn ‘razor’), 
as Condamin suggests, may not the Acc. pitu(m) ‘forehead’ explain the 
Hebr. 13? If so, the indignity here described is of the same nature as 
the Acc. (muttutam) gullubu ‘to shave (the forelock)’, a humiliating 
penalty commonly inflicted by the Babylonians on both men and 


women.* 
V 6: AN3 WNW. The Acc. davai 1 i ‘to reduce to ruins’ II ii ‘to 


raze utterly’* suggests that "3 is an abstract noun from a Vana (of the 
same form as 739 ‘ portion’ and ¥?2 ‘end’) meaning ‘ruin’ or the like.® 


Lbid. 17: 2N ba OND M2. The parallel owa2> disproves the 
M.T.’s 0°73 ‘sojourners’; neither is there any reason to believe that the 
LXX’s dpves goes back to an original 5°73 (Marti), nor is such a well- 
known word likely to have been corrupted into one making nonsense of 
the passage. Further, the Pesh.’s Jia» and the Vulg.’s advenae support 


1 Cp. Vulg.’s spoliaverunt and Targ.’s ‘M3, 

2 Freytag op. ait. iii 245; Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict? 510. 

5 Cp. Syr.’s OAipov and é6Aupas. 

* E.g. Schorr V. Ab.Z.-Pr. 5), 8339 (as inflicted on free women) 35, 77, (inflicted 
on slave-girls). 

5 Bezold Bab.-Ass. Gl. 95. 

* Cp. Pesh.’s sp.99, Vulg.’s desertam, Targ.’s WD. 
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the M.T.’s consonants. If this word is vocalized 03, it may be recog- 
nized as the Acc. guri' = Syr. Kictg, (plur. Listy and also Liq,)* = 
Arab. ,>=* ‘young animal, whelp’;* and of these guri, in the only 
passage in which it has been found, refers to the young of sheep.’ The 
LXX’s dpves (cp. Sa‘ad.’s —! =), therefore, may well reflect a true tradi- 
tion. If then O°MD is vocalized DMD (Ottley and Duhm), the clause will 


mean ‘and the young beasts shall eat up the waste places of those who 
have been wiped out’. 


X 25: om dan-by *B) Dy nD (where pyt must be altered to “DY! with 
Cheyne, following the Pesh.). Clearly, neither om’$an nor the variant 
pn%San make sense, and Luzzatto has rightly divined that it conceals a 
verb balancing 753, but his OF’ barby is not entirely satisfactory ; for, 
as Gray says, there is no point in ban as the reference is to Yahweh’s 
wrath against the Assyrians, not against the world. Nor is the deletion 
of San-by as a gloss (Gray) likely, as it leaves its presence in the text 
unexplained. May it be not $3m ‘world’ but bon ‘completion’, an 
otherwise unknown noun from the /&/ (cp. ban from 553, and DIDA 


from DD), so that BF bonndys ‘BN will mean ‘and my wrath shall be 
utterly completed’? 


Ibid. 29: TBYD HY. Without doubt ™3Y must be altered to BY 
with the LXX and the Pesh. in harmony with the preceding verbs in the 
passage. 


Jbid.; 70] WKY yz MIM ATM. I suspect that OY here does not 
mean ‘to flee’, as usually in Hebrew, but is an Aramaism meaning ‘to 
tremble’, like the Syr. «a5 ¢remutt (cp. Arab. ¥ agitatus fuit)" ; for such 
a meaning agrees well with the parallel 17m, even though all the Vss. 
accept the traditional translation. 


XI 5: vydn “Hy APOKT VIM We PY MT) (where pry must be 
corrected to ptyn with Kénig). All the Vss. except Symm. imply 


' Landsberger Fauna 76-77. 2 Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 130. 

8 Freytag op. cit. i 271. 

* Are acc. girru ‘lion’, Hebr. 143 ‘ young lion’ and “Aj ‘ whelp’ connected with 
these words ? 

5 Ebeling K.A.J.J. 96 2 (cited by Landsberger, who thinks that the word may 
be an Aramaism). 

®° Cp. Hebr. sn5y ‘abundantly’ and sperdy ‘falsely’ for the preposition 
(Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 754) and Aram. xddo3 ‘totally’ for the root 
(Levy of. cit. i 366). 

7 Brockelmann of. cit. 421. 
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different words in place of the repeated “x, which is stylistically 
intolerable ; is not one of them an error of ear for “OX ‘bond’, here 
meaning ‘girdle’ like the Syr. seo?” vinculum, cingulum*? The Vulg.’s 
cingulum and cinctorium imply two words of similar sound. 


XV 7: DWH... NIE Avy MyMN—As the subject Moab is treated 
as a masc. sing. word elsewhere in this passage, it is necessary to read 
WONIPH? (= WIPE) * and ONG"; thus the meaning will be ‘ he shall carry 
away ... the abundance (which) he hath gotten and that which he hath 
laid up’. In the next verse, too, midds ought probably to be read midds, 


TT: 


in order to preserve the same gender. 


XVI 4: W mdz 750 DSS. The parallelism between the concrete 
729 with and the abstract 1% without the article is ugly. Ought not 
an internal Hi. infin. /27 ‘acting in an extortionate way’ to be restored? 
Then in the following line DD) 3A may be altered into Dit) OA, where- 
by the series of abstract terms is maintained intact. 


Ibid. 8: moze yr Sow jizyin iow "2. The conjunction, which 
the LXX omit, is not wanted and the two subjects, one of them in the 
plur. number, with Sex are awkward ; I suggest therefore ji2¥n Nini, 
when the meaning will be ‘as the fields of Heshbon, (so) doth the vine 
of Sibmah languish’; in other words, both languish alike. 


XIX 11: 722 AY AND “sys "HIN. Surely the true reading is 
MYII ASY WP AYMO“H3N ‘the wise men of Pharaoh‘ counsel brutish 
counsel’; for rhythmically myn 25n can be counted as one beat. 

XXI 2: ‘navn mNMwds, If ‘BvD is altered to ‘M(’)3¥2 (Ruben) 
in accordance with the parallel Sy and “yy and if the Hebr. "728 be 
interpreted like the Acc. anahtu ‘fainting’ (cp. anihu ‘ weary’), the words 
mean simply ‘lay aside fatigue’; the same meaning may be detected 


also in ANIKI Mw YM p32 Ib> (Ps. xxxi 11), where ‘weariness’ rather 
than ‘groaning’ suits both the sense and parallelism of thought. 

XXII 6: OW DW 3373. If the impossible O78 is altered to OW 
(Houbigant) as nby and “Wp suggest, sense may be obtained by reading 
D'¥718 for the equally impossible D718; then O'#73 OW 3372 may be 
translated ‘the Syrians deploying with chariotry’. The figure, which is 
nothing more than a conjecture, will be that of ‘spreading out’ the cavalry 


? Cp. Wutz Transkriptionen 448 on the confusion of “Wi and DN. 

2 Brockelmann of. cit. 37-38. 

* S. pp. 49-50. 

* Cp. JIN WI IK MIN (II Chron. ii 13) for the possessive use of the 
genit. case. 
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like a net, here regarded not as the object (in the acc. case), but as the 
instrument (with 3) of the manceuvre." 

Ibid. 13: ime Siow ps ringh ~wa doe yey whvA apa sha... mM. 
Surely the impossible infin. absol. MiNY is simply due to misvocalization 
and ought to be corrected by reading W3 bow yxy phyA 7pa aa 
j* NinvA with the same construction as in OYA MIN mI (Jud. xix 9 St 
vera lectio) and 319 nar yow non (I Sam. xv 22).?- Thus the infin. absol. 
ninvt 7128 will strengthen the infin. constr.  Ninva Ww Sime, and this 
construction can hardly be regarded as impossible* even though it is 
apparently unique.‘ So, too, for M3 NAD xvw nidx® O27 134 (Hos. 
X 4) it is necessary to read M3 nap nw mide s p37 757 and to assume 
again an exclamatory use of the infin. constr. with a dependent noun. 

XXIV 1: 2D MN mpdiza 73 Ppia Ain: 734. The dictionaries do 
not seem fully to explain pp3 and pba nor does any translation preserve 
the assonance. Both at bottom describe cracking or the like. Thus 
the Hebr. pp2 is cognate with the Arab. (55 fidit’ which gives the 
fundamental sense and is akin to the Eth. A~@ (dagawa) II ‘ gaped 
open, made crevices in (the earth)’*; hence, since cracking or splitting 
is a symptom of decaying fruit, the Aram. p'p2 cariosus* and the Syr. 
a3 (and also a3) Pe‘. putruit Aph. maceravit, consumpsit must be 
evidently referred to the same root. That the Acc. dagadgu ‘to be 
diffuse’ (light)" belongs also to it is not so clear, but the underlying 
idea is that of being split up into a number of rays; but diffuseness is 
a sign of luxuriance, so that the Hebr. pp3 ‘was luxuriant’ (Hos. x 1) 
and the Arab. Pr) ‘was abundant’ belong here, and the Acc. daggu 
‘flies’ and the Arab. i ‘bugs’ go with these verbs as typically rank or 
luxuriant pests. Finally the Hebr. P3?2 ‘flask’ probably belongs to this 
root, since water issuing from it flows not in a continuous but in a broken 
stream and therefore makes a gurgling sound ; and this explains the 


Arab. 33 and (5.23 ‘gurgled’ as onomatopoeic derivations from the same 


root. Similarly the Hebr. p>3 is cognate with the Arab. iby I ‘opened 
wide’ (a door) VIII micuit because flashing light is light broken up into 


' Cp. Brown-Driver-Briggs of. ait. go s.v. 3 III 4. 
2 
3 


Cp. Is. xlii 20 (s. p. 48). 

Elsewhere an infin. abso]. continues an infin. constr. (e g. Exod. xxxii 6). 
‘ Cp. S. R. Driver Samuel? 2 

® Cp. Hos, iv 2 for the proper ‘infin, absol. ndy. 

Conjecturally so vocalized as no analogous form occurs. 

Freytag op. cit, I 140. ® Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aeth. 513. 
Levy op. at. i 109. 10 Brockelmann of. cit. 63, 87. 

" Bezold of. at. 92. 

2 Cp. Fr. gargouillette or gargoulette. 


9 
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rays, and ,314 ‘ was spotted’ as broken up into different colours and ‘was 


stupefied’,’ with which the Engl. ‘ crack-brained’ may be compared, and 
also Mand. pda ‘was blinded ’,? which may be explained as a form of 
dazzling ; the idea of opening then lies also behind the Syr. aXs affa- 
ruit,’ since to appear is to emerge from an open chink or crack, while 
the Arab. At ‘desert’* obtains its meaning as denoting ground cracked 
or fissured from constant parching. In fact, it becomes clear that the 
basal root is a biliteral BQ, variously triliteralized as dgg, dgw or dwg, 
6/g, and perhaps also drg*; but the only way of reproducing the con- 
nexion in an English translation is by some such device as alliteration 


—for example, ‘behold! Yahweh doth crack the earth and doth cleave 
it and turneth it upside down’. 


Ibid. 11: nna-d2 M2W. This phrase clearly means ‘all joy is gone 
in’ or ‘set’, and this idea is illustrated by the same idiom in the Syriac 
romance of Julian, where it is said: GX Mw? Jigatso ng 
ev? o> maw «hair 0,9 go od/ yeh oo eo) Lease .Jhow 
ol low d ‘scarcely yet indeed and it is a long time since joy has 
befallen us ; and how much would you if it had already set! But far 
be it that our joy should set!’* If this is a quotation,’ at any rate 
the metaphorical use of the root is confirmed; and mm seems on 
occasion to be similarly used.* So, too, the Arab. C7 ‘set’ means 
also ‘emigrated, departed’,® which is interesting in view of the parallel 
yxn win nd: ‘the happiness of the land is gone into exile’ or ‘de- 
parted’. It may be added that 3,y is used literally in ayny> ovn nD 
(Jud. xix g) ‘the day has inclined towards setting’, as in the cognate 
languages, so that the root must have been well acclimatized in Hebrew. 


XXV rr: RE Mispe oy inne deem nined anon bre: wee. If 


manw is given the sense of 27% ‘ambuscade’, it makes no sense. The 


Arab. ol I ‘tied (a knot)’ and | ‘was crafty’, II and III ‘went 
obliquely ’*® shew that the basal sense is that of something oblique, 
whence the Hebr. 378 ‘lay in wait’ comes ; at the same time the Arab. 


1 Freytag op. cit. i 153-156; Hava op. cit. 46. 
2 Néldeke Mand. Gr. 147°. 3 Brockelmann of. cit. 78. 


Ce 
* A lengthened form is zal) ‘was waste and uninhabited’. 


5 Acc. bardgu ‘to lighten’ and so on throughout the Semitic languages (suggested 
by my pupil, the Rev. F. Bussby). 

® Hoffmann Julianos der Abtriinnige 23,23. 

7 Cp. Connolly in J.7.S. xxxvii 377. 

8 E.g. Is. li 6 (s. J.7.S. xxxvi 402). ® Hava op. cit. 520. 

10 Jbid., 6. 
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©@ s . . . . 
w,! I and V ‘exerted oneself, strained oneself’ obtains its meaning 


from the oblique motion of a man violently exerting himself, while @, 


‘slanted’ (cp. wy u ‘aslant, diagonally ’)' is connected with this same 
root.2 Clearly then m2" Dy ina S*s~m means ‘ but he will make 
his pride to subside in spite of the struggles of his hand’; in other 
words, he will be no more able to maintain his pride than a drowning 
man can keep his body from sinking for all the ‘oblique motions’ of 
his arms, which aptly describes a swimmer’s strokes. 


XXVI 9: 73D PSEYO WD. The only way to save Wd is to read 
TOSYVD WR, taking WE as the infin. of "wx ‘ was strong’*; the clause 
then means ‘when thy judgements are strong (= confirmed, assured) 
for the land’, and it is especially interesting that the Aram. WW ‘was 
strong’ is applied especially to legal acts in the Talmud.‘ The idea 
then is similar to that in ppb $5 por (Ps. cxi 7). 


Lbid. 10: PY wo 2 yw im’. As jn’ cannot come from }3n ‘was 
gracious’, it may perhaps be taken for jm’, as it is written in several 
Hebrew MSS, and be referred to a Hebr. /;1m = Arab. ws (o>) V 
‘was humbled, perished ’,’ so that the meaning will be ‘the wicked is 
humbled (but) has not learnt righteousness ’. 


Ibid. 16: $09 TOW wn PP¥ PIB W2 AIM. The Acc. /ahdiu ‘to 
be bowed down’,* suggests a meaning for wnd more in a harmony with 
the context than ‘charm’. If then J 128 be altered to 72728 or PIB 
with two Hebrew MSS. (Lowth ; cp. LXX’s éuvyo6yv cov) and fP¥ to 
iP¥7 (Koppe with the LXX and Vulg., Pesh. and Targ.) and ind, 
corrupted in conformity with the change of person in the verb, to 325 
(Cheyne with the LXX) the resultant text will be 

2D HOw wd jipy 7B I¥2 AN 
‘O Lord, in trouble have we visited thee, 
thy chastisement (has been) a humiliating constraint unto us’ 
which yields tolerable sense. 


XXVII 6: Spy! Mw: OND: The simplest emendation of the 
senseless D°N37 is IPS’ B/W) (BYA=) ON NB (cp, Mal. iii 19) ‘the 
day cometh (and = when) Jacob will take root’; the error may be 
due to the fact that the singular phrase will be a unique variation of 


! Hava op. cit. 862. 2 Lane of. cit. 1 i 44-45. 

3S. p. 37 (oni 17). 4 Levy op. at. I 73. 

5 Hava op. cit, 151. * Muss-Arnolt C.D.A.L. 397. 
7 Cp. rn (c. st. fim} from “Tf or I‘? for a noun of similar form. 
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the usual plural o'N3 D%' m3n, while the correction has the advantage 
of involving little more than a transposition of letters. 


Jbid. 8: WRN IH3 M7, The sense is helped if 733 with a pro- 
nominal suffix, of which the loss may be due to the rarity of the form 
with weak verbs,' be read. 


XXVIII 15: mh wey dinero and 18: DPN ND Dixe-ny OBNNM, 
The whole difficulty here has been caused by trying to derive 71h? 
and NW} from MM (Arab. <sj>) ‘saw’, whereas they must come from mn 
(Arab. \3>) ‘confronted’? ; ~% the Sab. X¥HY (4dy2) ‘agreement’, 
which occurs especially in the compound XfHYP] (24dy2) ‘in con- 
formity with’ shews what the Hebr. mtn and nun here mean.’ Thus the 
LXX in translating them respectively cvv@jxas and diaOyxnv and the 
Vulg. in giving pactum for them both have hit the truth, whether by 
a true tradition or by a conjecture based on the context. 

XXX 18: BpHHID omy 72>) O232Nd Aimy mzM 729). Clearly O%, if 
translated ‘he will be exalted’ (R.V.), is not parallel with m3m, and the 
variant D7) is an attempt to recognize this ; but it is supported by no 
ancient Vs. Here then the Hebr. n5 must have the sense of the 
Arab. ey (5) I ‘desired eagerly’ II ‘ waited, tarried’* (which recalls the 


parallel man‘). Probably, indeed, both verbs go back to the same / rum 
‘high’ in the sense of reaching up to and so longing for (cp. 3") 
a thing, and this occurs again in the Hebr. D1) ‘Miriam’ which, as 


Bauer” has shewn, means properly ‘ wish-child’ (cp. Arab. aly ‘ desire, 
craving’). 


Ibid. 28: Day wndmby MYND jo. Herea ‘bridle that causes to err’ 
(R.V.) makes no sense ; may then the Arab. oe ‘was strong’ and gle 


‘well-twisted (rope)’* be prayed in aid? Thus Ayno = yn jo7 
(however vocalized) ‘ his bridle of stout cord’ will refer to one of the instru- 
ments of Yahweh’s vengeance. Then iv nb) is not a ‘sieve of vanity 
(= vain sieve)’ but a ‘ sieve for (= to sift) vanity’, if not ‘wickedness ’.* 


1 Cp. AR (Jb. xxviii 27). 

2 A noun of the same form as pa from a nv. root with * become 7; so MIN 
is a noun of the same form as pa) also with * not retained but modernized into 7 
(cp. Bauer and Leander Hist. Gr. d. hebr. Spr. 1 579); there is therefore no need 
to alter it to Mth with Buhl. 

? Ryckmans R.Z.S. V 2774 v 8, VI 3318 3, 4, 5. [1 am indebted to Mr. A. F.L. 
Beeston, Assistant in the Bodleian Library, for these references. | 

* Similarly, Acc. mahdru ‘to confront’ and mithartu(m) ‘ agreement’. 

5 Cp. Jb. viii 17, where mir = lam) ‘met?’ occurs (s. J.7.S. xxxiv 381). 

® Hava op. cit. 7". 7 In Z.At.W., N.F. xii 59. 

8 Hava of. cit. 706. ® Cp. Ps. xxxv 17 (s. J.B L. liii 286). 
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Ibid. 32: maDNp? npn niondips nin3233 O'BN2. As any explanation 
based on the literal sense of ombs ‘ warred’ and mondp ‘war’ is out of 
the question in the context, I cannot help thinking that mayn mend 
must denote a sword-dance or some other kind of war-dance. Here 
then nondp means as elsewhere ‘war’ or ‘ battle ’, and a mpMN nenbn is 
‘a (mimic) battle of waving (of arms)’? or of ‘ brandishing (of weapons)’. 
If so, the verse will run 

yoy mn mw smpw-no rayo">> am 
ma 43nD9 nein menbon nyw52) DDN 
in a rhythm of 3+3 followed by 2+2+42 beats and may now be 
translated 
‘and every stroke of the rod of his chastisement 
which Yahweh shall lay upon him shall be 
(accompanied) with tabrets and with harps 
and with war-dances joined with the waving of arms 
wherewith they do join in the dance’ ; 
in other words, Yahweh's chastisement of the Assyrians shall be accom- 
panied with the sounds of revelry and dancing as Israel gloats over his 
fallen foe. If then this explanation of 7D12n nondy be accepted, there 
is no need to postulate a twofold corruption of ond into 5$n (Gressmann), 


which is very hard to believe, if the doctrine that difficilior /ectio potior 
is true. 


XXXI 9: MY 039 AM. It is usual to alter Dm into D3 (Gritz) 
or DD (Bredenkamp) ; but the LXX’s devywv represents D2 ‘fleeing’ 
which, though itself evidently wrong, confirms the M.T. Is not the 
word here intended 53 ‘trembling, quivering’ from 5%3 ‘to tremble, to 
flee’,® with which the parallel "13 agrees ? 


This word eccurs again in pyp 280 DDINAd D2 JNwd ANNs (Ps. Ix 6) 
‘thou hast given (a means of) flight to them that fear thee, to save 
themselves by flight from the bow’ (i.e. nwp for owp). Thus there are 
two verbs and two nouns with closely similar meanings: namely, the 
verbs Di ‘quivered, trembled‘; fled’, and 0D) ‘waved to and fro’ ; 


1 Cp. Is. xix 16 (where AB\3IN is used of the waving of Yahweh's hand in enmity), 

2 Cp. Exod. xx 25 (where 537 is used of wielding a I°>M—but as a tool, not 
as a weapon). 

5 With two or three Hebr. MSS. (Duhm). * With the LXX and Sa‘ad. 

5 Formed like 13 from the 3 and “ly from the / ‘Ni and so on (s. Bauer and 
Leander of. cit. i 464). 

® In Is. x 29 (s. p. 39). 

7 In Zech, ix 16 (s. J.7.S. xxiii 71, where DDINN in Ps. Ix 6 is wrongly 
explained in this sense). 
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tottered’,' and the nouns D) ‘quivering, trembling; flight’ and D3 
‘banner’ (as something waved to and fro). 


XXXIV rr-r2; MYR wg gy Mp OY MON. First, the insertion 
of min (Marti) spoils the rhythm and the implied my2m may be 
accepted as the subject. Second, the Pesh. rightly takes nn (though 
reading it wrongly as Arn ‘ joy’) with v. r1, where the rhythm of 3+3 
beats requires it, as balancing my. This 1m may then be taken 
as (harr >) har = Acc. harru ‘circle’,’ and the line may then be 
translated ‘and (one shall stretch =) there shall be stretched over it 
the line of confusion and the plummet of emptiness (shall be by) its 
circumference’. The LXX’s oi dpyovres airijs otx évovrac shews that 
they already took it as 3°}M ‘her nobles’, as in the M.T., supplying 
ovx évovra from évovra «is dmwAcav as something suitable to the 
context ; but the insertion of the additional clause (Bickell) into either 
verse spoils its rhythmical structure. Then “bay wep nsdn Dv NX) 
Dax 1’ Aw in the following verse will mean ‘and then shall be there no 
kingship so that men may invoke (it), and all her princes shall be 
nothing’ or, in other words, Edom shall be without king or government 
to whom her people may turn in their extremity. 


XXXVIII ro: M308 "O! "O12. The LXX’s & péow for B72 does 


not represent an original ‘©’ 073 ‘at the height of my days’ (Duhm) 
but is, I suspect, a philologically sound translation ; it is supported by 
a Greek variant év jpioa, the Pesh.’s Lagsa> and the Vulg.’s in 
dimidio. Further, that the LXX represent the actual M.T. is proved 
by the fact that they render nio1 by év péow elsewhere in the O.T. 
(Ezek. i 13); for, if there had been no such word as "27 or m0 ‘ half’, 
it would have been impossible for them so to translate nyo in a passage 
where the context did not suggest that meaning. There their rendering 
is wrong, here it is right; so as often a wrong translation in one 
passage gives a clue to the true translation of another passage. The 
root of this "27 is 973 ‘ was like’, as the half is the likeness of the half, 
so that "27 ‘like(ness)’ is ‘half’, just as the Acc. miS/u ‘half’ is that 
which is the ‘like’ (cp. Hebr. pgs) ‘likeness’ and Arab. ,¢s, ‘likeness ; 
equivalent’) of its counterpart, and the Hebr. 2} 27 may be compared 
with the Acc. miSil ami ‘ midday’. 


Jbid.: “TAxF WY ‘ATR Dike “e's. Such various renderings of 
‘maw “Nn ‘n7pp as ‘I am deprived of’ (R.V.) or ‘caused to miss’ 
(8.-D.-B.) and ‘I am put in custody for’ (Duhm; cp. Jer. xxxvii 21, 


1 In Is. x 18 (s. J. 7.S. xxxiv 375). 2 Cp. Scheil Nouv. Voc. Bab. 4455. 
* Cp. Muss-Arnolt of. cit. 605-606. 
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lii 11) or ‘I am kept by command (Marti) for the rest of my days’ 
shew to what straits exegetes have here been reduced. Surely the 
verb is simply an Aramaism, being used in the same sense as the 
Syr. -a® Pe‘. guaesivit Ethpe’. guaesitus sum,' so that the clause means 
‘in the gates of Sheol I am to be* sought for the rest of my days’. 


Ibid. 14: pind ‘sy 3. If 9 is taken as an Aramaism used in 
the sense of the Syr. (Mand.) xg Pe’. sustulit (oculos)* and Wy Pa‘. 
hausit, extraxit, Pa‘. sustulit (oculos),* the clause may be translated 
‘mine eyes are lifted up’ or ‘ strained towards heaven ’.® 


Ibid. 16: MN AB-bsha My DPSY WX. Procksch alters wm 
(3)3 S2$y into 125 45 myn and Duhm alters »n (jm)3 into nan. I there- 
fore suggest 

mn (mA) my ab adm iovdy 
‘for that will my soul live unto thee 
and do thou, O Yahweh, give rest to my spirit’, 
using exactly the same letters as in the M.T but deleting ‘71¥ as hyper- 
rhythmical padding, and I refer the sing. suffix® in wy to ‘waa ~o~Sy 
in the preceding verse; but the whole restoration rests on the assump- 


tion that “5 myn is a legitimate variation of the usual ” ‘355 mn (e.g. 
Gen. xvii 18 Hos. vi 2). 


Ibid. 17: 3 nnwD. What Marti calls das singulére %3 (Vernichtung) 
has been a subject of needless conjecture, being simply an Aramaism, 
as the Syr. uXs Pe’. corruptus est, putruit Pa‘. (carnem) putrefecit" and 
the Aram. ‘2 Ithpe’. (cp. Arab. i) ‘rotted away’® (as a corpse) 


suggest. The 3 mnw is then what Shakespeare calls ‘the rotten 
mouth of death’. 


XXXIX 1: AHWR BMH. As OMHD cannot mean ‘letters’ or even 
‘a letter’ since the next verse goes on to tell how Hezekiah shewed 
‘them ’ all his treasures, it must conceal a word meaning ‘envoys’. Is 
it not then, however vocalized, the same word as the Acc. safiru or 
Sapiru ‘agent’ or in any case an echo of that word and, if so, ought it 


' Brockelmann op. cit. 588, 2 Cp. S. R. Driver Hebrew Tenses* 20 § 14 B. 

® E.g. Jicous faas Vino yim SD? ‘lift up thine eye(s), see the cloud of 
light’ Norberg Cod. Nasar. II 150,; = (1514¢-37)- 

* E.8. Copel woraid urs ‘he lifted up his eyes and saw him’ (Pognon 
Inser. Mand. 11 1551-2 = (2267_s)). ' 

5 Cp. Pesh.’s Kisa.s/ and Targ.’s M‘pr. ® S. pp. 49-50. 

7 Brockelmann op. ait. 74-75. 8 Levy op. ait. i 99. 

® In King Richard III w iv 2. 
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not to be read 0°(")BD ‘envoys’?? This Accadian term is usually read 
Sapiru as an act. ptcp. but its meaning in early texts suggests fapiru* as 
a pass. ptcp. denoting literally ‘sent’ or ‘commissioned’ and so ‘agent’. 


I append here a few additions to my recent article on ‘ Linguistic 
and Textual Problems: Isaiah XL-LXVI’ (s. vol. xxxvi, pp. 396-406). 


XLII 20: yews hy oe ne thyin xy ntza me. If the K. 0) 
is read, it is difficult to explain satisfactorily the sing. 2nd. person ; at 
the same time the Q. Mik) postulates a form of which every known 
example is dubious.’ Further, the change of person between "vn 
and yrw’ is very awkward. Is not the solution of these difficulties to 
read yous by DIN mipa la) xd man nik * (tis a case of) seeing 
many things but they are not regarded, (of) opening ears but nothing is 
heard !’, on the assumption of a semi-exclamatory use of the infin. 
constr. forms?‘ Neither can there be any objection to the femin. sing. 
“PUN with the femin. plur. m37° nor to the neut. pass. VOW. 


LIII 2: 1959 paisa Sym. All the Vss. support M.T.’s 225, and 
a similar usage of the preposition seems to occur in the description of 
the image of Dagon as 759 bed (I Sam. v 3, 4), which again the Vss. 
more or less support and which must therefore be accepted. The Acc. 
ana mahrigu illak ‘he will go before him(self)’ = ‘he will go straight 
forward’” suggests that the Hebr. 1205 5p» ‘fell before him(self)’ may 
mean ‘fell forwards’ or ‘shot straight forward’ as distinct from simply 
falling on one’s face; if so, may not yond... Sy» ‘and he grew up. 
before him(self)’ mean ‘and he grew straight up’ or ‘shot right up’, 
thus emphasizing the contrast with m¥ p ND, just as p23 is balanced 
by ww? 


Ibid, 3: YOR YM niak2o we OV Sam M22. I cannot but help 
thinking that ‘rejected of men’ (R.V.) for nx San and ‘acquainted 
with grief’ or rather ‘sickness’ (R.V.) for $n yyv, though universally 
accepted, are mistranslations. First, nw~ Sin: I can find no passage 
in any way supporting the pass. sense of ‘ceased from’ = ‘ avoided by’ 


1 Usually mdr sipri ‘son of a message’ is used for ‘envoy’ (Muss-Arnolt of. cit. 
1090). 

2 The long 7 is nowhere directly attested but is suggested by the spelling of 
§a-bi-ir-ri in one O.-Bab. text (Ungnad B.B. 161 31). 

3S. p. 41. * Cp. Is. xxii 13 (s. p. 41). 

5 Cp. Kautzsch and Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 145 k. © Cp. thid. § 121 a. 

7 Kraus Phys. Om. Bab, (M.Va.-A.G. XL ii) 74-7555. 
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for bin; this can then only be explained in the light of such passages as 
pimyo 02> won (Is. ii 22) and ‘na “2 ‘nMDw YyPHE ‘ap IdIn 
(Jb. xix 14-15, as re-divided).' Therefore nw Sam maa means 
‘despised and aloof from men’; in other words, the Servant being 
despised by men will not seek their company but chooses rather to 
hold himself aloof from them. Second, *n yi: again, I can find no 
evidence for the use of the pass. Q. yyv in the sense of the Pu’, )7"D 
‘acquainted with’ (a person or thing); as DO'YT! elsewhere means 
‘known’, the only possible meaning for *5n yy" is ‘known, famous for 
sickness’ if it is taken from y7 ‘knew’. It seems then that it must be 


referred to the heponal Hebr. yt’ = Arab. $59 stabilis, quietus fuit, whose 
I pass. ptcp. ee (cp. the adj. e233) quietus, mansuetus and V ptcp. 


Suan-r-? 


cm and poe guietus and also is cui membrum aliquod dolet, aliter 


sanus* suggest that ‘nm yr here means ‘humbled, disciplined by 
sickness ’.* 


LVIII 7: A\2 2H DWH OMY. The rhythm is one of 3+ 3 beats 
and therefore either n%2y or OND must be deleted, preferably the 
former as a well-known word introduced as a gloss to explain the latter 
as an unknown word; this, however, can be satisfactorily explained if 
it is read DYTRO ‘beaten down’, being taken as the ptcp. of the Ho. 
of 175, although this is used elsewhere only in the Q. of persons.° 


LXIV 6: is E32 BROM. The Arab. cls (5) V ‘was disquieted’® 
suggests WHOM, while the variant %233iDM) 2 the appearance of a cor- 
rection ietanded to displace the rare Pi’. by the common P6'L, which 
is the usual theme with hollow verbs in the classical language; the 
Vulg.’s e¢ allisisti nos leaves the theme uncertain. This figure, too, 
which is found elsewhere,* accords well with that in the parallel s"nyno 
32 punnd, which cannot be said of the proposed 232M) ‘and thou hast 
delivered us’ (Houbigant with the LXX, Pesh., and Targ.). 


1 Cp. "310 bsn (Jb. vii 16). Is the Arab. jam ‘refrained from’ (in the acc. c. 

d we) cognate with this now (Lane op. at. I ii 713-4)? 2 Cp. Deut. i 13, 15. 

3 Freytag op. cit. iv 459-460; cp. Thomas in J.7.S. xxxv 298-306, xxxvi 409- 
412, xxxvii §9-60 (to whom the credit of disentangling these two roots belongs). 
Then, if rightly vocalized, like PAR ‘incurable’ from an intrans. verb, not like wt 
‘mindful’, as usually explained (s. Kautzsch and Cowley of. ett. § 50 f.) 

* Cp. 3 bn for the causal use of the gen. case. 

5 Cp. Is. xlv 1, Ps. cxliv 2. 

® Dozy S.D.A. ii 623. 7 Cp. Bauer and Leander of. cit. i 394-395. 

8 E.g. Ps. cvii 26. 
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In several places! I have assumed that the pronominal ‘®” beside 
the accepted plur. has also a sing. force,” like the Phoen. o-* Thus it is 
often a cause of confusion as, for example, where D°8Y has displaced 
{OY or Wy (Is. iii 13, as restored by Lowth) or where ™Y through an 
intermediate "Oy has displaced OY (Is. xiv 17, as restored by 
Procksch) ; in both cases the LXX and the Pesh, confirm the alteration 
of the text. 

In conclusion, I can only hope that I have saved the M.T. from 
some of the drastic re-writing to which it has too often been subjected 
by keeping emendation within the narrowest possible limits. 

G. R. DRIverR. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Since writing this article I have discovered that Perles (Ana/. 3. 
Texthrit. d. A.T., NF. 76) has anticipated my suggestion about the 
meaning of 19 in Is. xxx 18 (s. p. 44). 

In a note on Ps. xii 8 in /.7.S. xxxvi 148 I suggested emending 
pdyd w an} into Syn by "W79°}9, for which of course yn Sr yD 
‘from a worthless and wicked generation’ must be read ; the intrusion 
of the ungrammatical article must have been due to the copyist who 
wrongly took ¥t as the relative pronoun. G. R. D. 


THE LORD OF HOSTS 


Tue snakes of primitive worship had been etherealized into the flaming 
serpents attending their divine King, ever covering their faces in awe, 
and their bodies in humility, as they hovered above Him. And each 
kept calling out to the other, saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lorp 
of Hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory. 

The Lorp of Hosts. What do these words mean? In the Hebrew 
there are but two words, JHVH and Hosts (Seddéth). Let us consider 
them separately and afterwards together. . 

I. JHVH, to be vocalized /4HOH* But JaHV in compound 
words (often), and even /4@HV¢H as an independent word (very 
occasionally), have been used as surrogates. 


1 Namely, in Is. iii 12, xv 7, and xxxviii 16. 

2 Cp. Is. xxx 5 (105), xliv 15 (10), li 14 (itond < jon) ; s. J.T.S. xxxvi 
402-403), liii 8 aod ¥22< ¥33; s. J.T.S. xxxiv 38%), lix 2 (OB < 10°28; cp. 
Ps. xi 7), bxiii 11 (OSyon < indy). 

8 Schréder Ph. Spr. 154-157. 

4 See my article in J.7.S. vol. xxviii pp. 276-283; cf. Burkitt’s addition on 
PP- 497-409. 
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Its meaning is unknown, but it cannot possibly have any connexion 
with ‘Lord’, although the word xvpuos has been used for it at least as 
early as the third century B.c. In the mind of the writer of Exod. 
ili 14 it had some connexion with the Hebrew word HVH (¢éo de). If 
we may assume (but it is an assumption hardly warranted) that the 
Hebrew writer seriously intended ‘ Being’ to represent the true and 
proper meaning of the word, then ‘ The Eternal’ of the French and of 
some of our popular translations is as good a rendering as any. Yet in 
reality the thought of the word in this passage is not of the existence 
of God, but of His activity. He is, and will be, active in all that is 
required for the well-being and the blessedness of men, and especially 
of His servants. In any case, as already said, it contains no hint of 
ruling. 

II. Hosts. This, without any doubt, is the proper translation of the 
Hebrew word Sebaéth. But what Hosts are they? Are they the armies 
of Israel, as is often assumed?' It may be so, and probably is so, in 
some passages. For the noun sdéd in the singular means an organized 
body of men,’ or perhaps even of women,* and this meaning is also 
implied in the verb.‘ 

The plural, however, occurs comparatively seldom apart from /a@hé 
or its equivalent, and always has the feminine ending Sedadé¢h. For the 
masculine form Sedaim does not occur, although its existence may be 
inferred from the word Sedbaayw (Ps. ciii 21, and cxlviii 2 Qri) if this 
should not rather be altered to Seddé, ‘His host’, When the plural 
Sebaéth does not follow a term for God it seems to refer always to the 
armies of Israel (z.e. the male population of districts regarded as forming 
armies). But when it does there is room for doubt. 

The term Jahé Sebaéth never occurs in the Pentateuch or in Joshua 
and Judges, but is often found in 1 and 2 Samuel. There it is either 
connected with the Tabernacle (1 Sam. i 13) or the Ark, or is used 
directly of the Hosts (¢.¢. armies) of Israel, and many writers are of 
opinion that the one implies the other. For they say that the Lorp 
was regarded as a War-God, who dwelt in the Ark, and directed His 
armies from it. So at least the Israelites sometimes supposed (1 Sam, 
iv 4 sqq.). 

For example, it is often said that 2 Sam. v 10 (‘And David waxed 
greater and greater ; for the Lorp, the God of Hosts, was with him’) 


1 e.g. E. Konig, Gesch. d. A.T. Religion, 1924, pp. 330-333; Briggs (J.C.C.) on 
Ps. xxiv 10, 

2 eg. Num. i 3; xxxi 36; Deut. xx 9; Judges viii 6; cf. Ps, Ixviii 13 (12). 

3 Ps, Ixviii 12 (11). 

* Exod. xxxviii 8; 1 Sam. ii 22. In Joshua xv 13-15 the army of Israel is 
directly called the Host of Jahé. 
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suggests ‘armies’, but this is not necessarily the case. In 2 Sam. vi 2 
the phrase is closely connected with the Ark, and probably also in 
v. 18. But in vii 8 it is quite general: ‘Thus saith the Lorp of Hosts 
(to David), I took thee from the sheepcote, from following the sheep, 
that thou shouldest be prince over My people, over Israel’. So, too, 
in vv. 26 sq. David prays with quite a general reference, ‘The Lorp 
of Hosts is God over Israel. ... For Thou, O Lorp of Hosts, the 
God of Israel, hast revealed to Thy servant, saying’, &c. In Elijah’s 
words, however, there is no hint of armies, when he says in 1 Kings 
xviii 15: ‘As the Lorp of Hosts liveth, before whom I stand’, &c. ; or 
in xix 10, 14: ‘I have been very jealous for the Lorp, the God’ of 
Hosts ; for the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant’, &c. 
In 2 Kings iii 14 Elisha’s words to Jehoram may contain a reference to 
armies. But in xix 31 both the text of Isaiah’s words and their reference 
are doubtful. 

An examination of the writings of the Prophets gives a very different 
result. For in no case, as it seems, does the word ‘ Host’, in the phrase 
‘The Lorp of Hosts’, or ‘The Lorp God of Hosts’ refer to earthly 
armies. Imagine the Seraphim crying out to each other: ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is the Lorp of armies’! There and always elsewhere in the 
Prophets, it refers to the Hosts of heaven. What, then, was intended by 
speaking of the Hosts of heaven? Were they the stars, or the heavenly 
bodies, as we call them? Sun, moon, planets, and stars proper? Or 
were they spiritual beings such as we designate by the term angels? 
Or were they, and this is more probable, supernatural beings, real or 
imaginary, who were acknowledged and worshipped by the various 
races of men? 

Now which conception of the word Hosts, armies or the hosts of 
heaven, is, a priori, likely to have been the earlier? When we remember 
that the witness of the Old Testament is not at all decisive upon this, 
especially as the evidence of the Prophets implies a previous acceptance 
of the second meaning, viz. that of the heavenly Hosts, we may feel at 
full liberty to decide the question of priority on other grounds. Not 
indeed that it is of much importance which is the earlier (for the second 
certainly ousted the first, owing to the influence of the Prophets), yet 
the question is of some interest in itself. 

Now to the modern mind, especially the modern mind of the nine- 
teenth century in contrast to that of the twentieth, it has seemed natural 
to think that the visible powers of human organized forces would make 
special appeal. But it is more than doubtful whether this belief is most 
in accordance with the history of the developement of the primitive mind. 
For this seems to have been impressed with the powers of Nature more 


1 Sic in R.V., but the A.V, omits ‘ the’, orde infra pp. 53-54. 
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than with anything else, trembling as it did before every breath of wind, 
or wave of sea, or muttering of thunder. These and such like were the 
powers that primitive man feared; these were the hosts he did his 
utmost to appease. It seems therefore that on a priori grounds we 
must say that the meaning of the word Hosts, in the connexion in 
which we are considering it, is the heavenly Hosts, as we may roughly 
but inaccurately call them, for they include the powers that are on 
earth as well as those in the sky, and that this conception was earlier 
than the reference to the massed armies which men gradually began to 
organize. , 

III. What, however, is the relation of these two words, /aHO 
and Sebadéth, to each other?’ Although proper names of places are 
sometimes ‘in construction’ both in fact and in form—e.g. Aram- 
Naharaim (Gen. xxiv 10)—those of persons are not.*? With them when 
it is desired to make the second noun in some way dependent on the 
first (7.e. as though the second were in the genitive in Latin or Greek) 
a preposition is prefixed to the second. But in the phrase Zhe Lorp 
of Hosts the first word, Zhe Lorp, is a proper name, and /os¢s stands 
alone without any preceding preposition. What is the explanation, and 
what is the meaning of the whole phrase ? 

The difficulty is often solved by saying that the full and proper phrase 
is ‘The Lorp, the God of Hosts’ (may ‘adx mn),? which indeed is 
often found.* But one does not see why ‘the God of’ should have 

1 See Cripps, Amos, pp. 330-333; S. R. Driver in Hastings’s D. B. iii 137 sq. ; 
G. B. Gray, Enc, Bib, coll. 3328-3330. 

2 It has been suggested that in Gen. xv 2 the words ‘ Dammeseg Eliezer’ should 


be transposed and translated ‘ Eliezer of Damascus’, but probably the corruption of 
the text lies far deeper. 

The name ‘Baal’ is no exception. For originally it was not a proper name but 
acommon noun, meaning ‘ Master’, ‘ Lord’, with a strong sexual connotation. It 
was only later that the priests of Melkarth could shout it out as a proper name 
(1 Kings xviii 24). 

Mr. G. R. Driver kindly points out to me that in Jer. xxxix 3 UD WYN W bing 
must mean ‘ Nergal-sar-ezer of Sin-magir’, as a cuneiform inscription tells us. 
But even so a solitary transliteration of a foreign name is not sufficient to prove the 
meaning of genuinely Hebrew terms. My attention has also been called to a Punic 
inscription mentioning DIO 33 perhaps for DOWN 33 ‘ Gad (Fortune) of the days’ 
or ‘of Heaven’ (Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 157, No. C, 1. 2); but I sup- 
pose that we hardly know enough about Punic to dogmatize about it in reference to 
our purpose here. 

’ « Breviloquence’, A. B. Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, 1894, § 24, Rem. 6. ‘An 
ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the appellative idea 
contained in the proper name, is suppressed ’, Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, 
1910, § 125 h. So also the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, p. 839d. 

4 E.g. 2 Sam. v 10; 1 Kings xix 10, 14; Amos iii 13. The A.V. is ‘The Lorp 
God of hosts’, but the R.V. by inserting ‘the’ before ‘God’ evidently adopts this 
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been omitted if it were original, whereas its addition is what might have 
been expected. 

How, then, are we to regard the relationship between the two parts of 
the phrase ‘the Lorp (of) Hosts’—‘ JiHOH Hosts’? I suggest that 
the second noun is in apposition with the first. The phrase, that is to 
say, is like that of ‘I Prayer’ (‘I give myself unto prayer’, Ps. cix 4); 
and ‘I Peace’ (‘I am for peace’, Ps. cxx 7); in which cases the trans- 
lators were obliged, out of due respect to the English language, to 
weaken terribly the force of the Psalmists’ expressions, thus failing 
to give what was really meant, namely, that in each case the Psalmist 
felt himself to be wholly and entirely Prayer, or Peace. He identifies 
himself with Prayer, or with Peace. He equates ‘I’ and ‘Prayer’, 
‘I’ and ‘ Peace’. 

What then is the result of our study? ‘That ‘the Lorp of Hosts’, 
the Hosts of powers natural and supernatural, which were or are 
worshipped by the Nations, does not mean that He is their ruler, but 
that He is they and they are He; that He and none other is at their 
back (shall we say?), nay, more than that; that He and they are 
inseparable, and even that they and He are to be identified for at least 
all practical purposes affecting God in His whole relation to men, and 
especially to His faithful servants. He, the Lorn, represents, that is 
to say, nay, is, all the Powers of Nature, in heaven and on earth, which 
men in their ignorance have feared, acknowledged, and worshipped. 
These are not only His servants, but also the representations of His 
Being, in His external and practical activity. Polytheism is thus 
excluded, for the Lorp is all. 

Is then this Pantheism in the usual acceptation of the term, i. the 
recognition of a nerve-less, will-less, impersonal Being? Not at all. 
In fact it is the very contrary. He is; and all the powers in heaven 
and earth are summed up in Him, the self-existent One, /@HOH, or, 
rather, in Him who, so far as we can express our knowledge in terms 
of His external relation to us, is ever changeless, ‘the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever’, 
explanation, i.e. of ‘breviloquence’. Ifthe R.V. were accurate we should expect 
to find ‘the hosts’ as in the Hebrew of Hos. xix 5 (6); Amos iii 13; vii 14; ix 5. 

1 For Apposition in Hebrew, which is much commoner than in English, see 
Genesius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, §§ 131, 141, c,d; S. R. Driver, Hebrew 
Tenses, 1892, Appendix, iv. 

So in the famous Messianic passage—unfortunately misinterpreted by Christians 
—in Ps. xlv 6 (7) the writer, when assuring the King of the stability of his King- 
dom, says: ‘Thy throne-God’, meaning by his words that the throne and all for 
which it stands is from God, upheld by God, directed by God, yes, and even is to 


be identified, for all practical purposes, with God. The two words ‘ Thy throne’ 
and ‘God’ are equated. So is it with ‘ The Lorp-Hosts’, JaHOH Sebddth. 
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IV. May I add one or two more suggestions on the same lines? 

1. How are we to explain the use of the common phrase, common 
from the second chapter of Genesis onwards, ‘The Lorp God’? To 
us, no doubt, it seems natural from long association, but that is all. 
For, in fact, the connexion of these two words is very curious. Can it 
be that the solution of the paradox ‘The Lorp Gods’ (as it strictly is) 
is much the same as that of ‘The Lorp Sabaéth’? Does Ziéhim (for 
we never find Z/oah, or even Z/ in this connexion), combine into one 
all the Gods many and Lords many who are or have been objects of 
human fear and worship? We know that Hebrew scholars generally 
attribute this curious use of the plural in a singular sense to what is 
called ‘the plural of majesty’, an idiom which probably does occur 
here and there (Prov. i 20; ix 1, where Wisdom is in the plural number), 
but it is not a very satisfactory explanation. I suggest that the plural 
word Elohim was intended to combine all the Gods, and therefore became 
used as though it were in the singular, and that this denotation made 
it admirably fitted to be used in apposition to ‘The Lorp’, just as 
Sebaéth is used. The Lorp is thus represented as equating Himself 
with all the Gods. Does not He stand for them, and they for Him?! 

2. Can we find here the true explanation of the enigmatic word 
‘One’ in the cry of the dying Israelite: ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lorp our 
God is one Lorn’ (Deut. vi 4)? Is the Lorp there called One, not 
in mere contrast to the Gods many and Lords many of all the Nations, 
but also and primarily because He sums up in Himself and in truth is, 
all the powers and potencies that exist ?? 

3- Lastly, let me call attention to the spiritual help that this inter- 
pretation of the title ‘The Lorp of Hosts’ suggests to the Christian, 
perhaps even more than to the Prophets of old. The term means that 
our God is not merely ready to call up to our aid the various powers of 
the universe, although that would be much. He is Himself all that 


1 In this connexion it may be noted that we sometimes find not ‘ The Lorp God 
of Hosts’, but ‘The Lorp God Hosts’ (MN3¥ DNDN ”), e.g. Ps. lix 6 (5); ef. 
Jer. xlvi 10. It is commonly said that this occurrence of ‘God’ in its absolute form 
is due to carelessness on the part of the copyist. But may it not be due to his 
subliminal consciousness that Elohim is itself in apposition to Ja@HOH, and is also 
in itself a plurality equated on the one hand with JaHOH and on the other with 
Sebdéth ? 

2 Dr. S. A. Cook suggests that the word ‘One’ asserts that ‘all the different 
local Yahwehs are one’ (The O.T., a Reinterpretation, 1936, p. 146). This at least 
illustrates my own suggestion. 

It may be added that the Jews from the early Middle Ages onwards have under- 
stood the word to mean the absolute unity of God in essence, in contrast to any 
form of Christian belief in the Trinity. But this is to read into the language of 
Scripture what it certainly was never meant to include. 
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they are. He, the Lorp, Himself is each constituent part of the Hosts 
of heaven and earth. The term, therefore, implies more than their 
being at His disposal when we ask Him to send them to our help. 
Nay, it tells us, He Himself comes to help us in the special and 
individual power that we require. He is, that is to say, not only the 
King or the Commander-in-Chief, bidding His officers do this or that 
to meet our requirements. He Himself is the Hosts of all the powers, 
terrestrial and celestial, the very fulness of the Godhead (wav 1d 7Ayjpwpa 
THs Gedrntos (Col. ii 9)). 
A. Luxyn WILLIAMS. 


THE APPLE OF THE EYE IN THE MASORETIC 
TEXT 


THERE are four expressions in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
which have been translated ‘ apple of the eye’ in the English versions : 


(x) 1 PK Deut. xxxii ro, Prov. vii 2. 
(2) hy7na iM Ps, xvii 8. 

(3) MY N33 Zech. ii 12 (ii 8 in E.V.). 
(4) My7N2 Lam. ii 18. 


(rt) In Deut. xxxii 1o it is said of Yahweh with respect to Jacob 
inp piv*RD 34778" ‘he protected him as the apple of his eye’, vis. he 
watched over him and guarded him from harm as carefully as one 
guards his sensitive eyeball. The word fi@® is evidently a diminutive 
of W%, like ji'2 and other words. The termination fi" with diminutive 
form is not very common in Hebrew but had a greater vogue in 
Aramaic. The term ji", as a diminutive, is thus a close parallel to 
our word ‘pupil’, since pupil is derived from fupi//a, a diminutive 
of pupa, ‘a puppet’. The Greek xépy in xdpy é¢0adpoi, which is the 
LXX rendering in all passages cited above except Lam. ii 18, while 
primarily meaning ‘ maiden’, has also the meaning of ‘ puppet’ or ‘ doll’. 
The reflection of an image in diminutive form in the black of the eye 
as seen by a person who looks into the eye is the explanation offered 
for the use of these diminutives. The Arabic version has here 5! 
wl, which is one of the expressions commonly used for the ‘ pupil of 
the eye’ or ‘the eyeball’. Both the Qamas of Firizibadi and the 
Sthah Of Al-Jauhari explain the 5! here as the image which is seen 
reflected in the black of the eye (vid. Lane, s.v.). The Arabs also have 


1 The word ‘apple’ used in the sense of ‘pupil’ may well be a corruption of 
that word. The shape of the eyeball would act as an incentive to the corruption. 
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the special term .l..! which, as the Mwhit al-Muhit explains, ‘is 
probably derived from ,,\*2| a diminutive of , 22! in Hebrew [and is 
a term used] for .,.0| Li! and its meaning is a small man’. The 
Arabic term in the case of Prov. vii 2 is iim, a term which that version 
uses also in Zech. ii r2 and Ps. xvii 8. The root 51> conveys the 
idea ‘to surround’, especially with a wall, as a garden (dis), &c. 
The term is one sufficiently apt to use of the pupil and the iris. The 
Targum of Onkelos has jmp N333 in Deut. xxxii ro and the Targum 
of Jonathan in Prov. vii 2 has &»y7 NNM33. The Syriac version has 
Jis» Jad (or some syntactical modification of it), in all the passages 
under review. 

(2) In Ps. xvii 8 we find the words ‘keep me as the apple of the eye’ 
(wna jiv*RD ‘IEw). Here we seem to have a conflation of PY fix 
and f'¥ M3 or even fY M23, brought about perhaps under the influence 
of the analogous types of expression }’¥"n3 and pYs*na nina. The 
metre does not call for the long compound expression, and the n3 
could well be dropped. In this passage the Targum expounds rather 
than translates—87'P Myyo3 4 233923 ‘TM 2 (‘keep me as the circle 
(wheel) which is in the middle of the eye’). 

(3) Zech. ii 12. ‘For he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of 
his eye’ (i2°Y M333 p33 D3 y239 DP). In the original text stood "YY 
‘my eye’, but as the words are an utterance of Yahweh it was changed 
to 1P to avoid the anthropomorphism. It is one of the recognized 
Tigginé Sopherim. 

This 33 is evidently the construct state of a word 733 but, as this is 
the only place where the word occurs in the Old Testament, we are left 
to infer its meaning. Clearly M233 is not a transcriptional error for N33 
(the preposition 3 with n3), for the Syriac has also J&=a5, and its plural 
is even used as the equivalent of ‘eyes’: for example Ephrem Syrus 
speaks of the daughters of men by their beauty being a snare to the 
eyes of the Sethites (Ma ui5§ JMSAN) [v/d. J. D. Michaelis, note to 
E. Castelli, Zexicon Syriacum, s.v. \\=>]. The Targum of Jonathan 
Zech. ii 12 has ‘"M3y *33:2 ‘the balls (or wheels) of his eyes’. 

The origin of this strange and interesting word 723 may be sought 
in two directions. 

a. It may come from 33, indicating a root 382 or 23; cf. Arabic 
wh (v2) and Assyrian Jadu, all meaning ‘gate’ or ‘door’, These 
words, however, are all masculine, and 733 is evidently a feminine 
form. This is an objection, but not a fatal objection, to the suggested 
derivation. This derivation is the one favoured by Aramaists. Thus 
J. D. Michaelis, /oc. cit., says of |Ka> ‘ proprie est Porta (Ob) oculorum’. 
J. Levy, Chaldaisches Worterbuch, s.v. 813, gives ®F33 as its feminine 
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and the equivalent of JKas, and ‘when associated with xy is apple 
of the eye, eyelid, or pupil, properly opening or orifice of the eye’. 
A similar notion appears to be suggested by M. Jastrow, Dictionary of 
Targumim, &c., s.v. 8123, which he regards as the equivalent to 
Hebrew 23, ¢he innermost. The same idea appears to be behind the 
Targum to Koheleth xii 2, which expands the Hebrew text and for 
‘stars’ has x’33125 ono 2° ‘331, ‘and the gates of thine eyes which 
resemble stars’, where '33 evidently means ‘ pupils’, and Ephrem Syrus 
in a sermon on Ps. cxli 3 uses the pupil of the eye as an illustration 
pointing out that nature has given to the eye ‘two eyelids to ward off 
harm... has set two gates to the pupil in the midst of the eye...’ 
(AX ogo} Jhaas eit esl) [Ephrem Syrus, Opera Omnia, ed- 
P. Benedictus, ii (1740) p. 33t]. His use of the word ‘ gates’ suggests 
that he interpreted JKa> as an opening or passage-way into the eye. 

4. The second possibility is that n33 (absolute n33) may originate 
from the same notion which gave birth to the expression py fw, 
that of the tiny image reflected in the eye. This ‘doll’ notion has 
supplied, as we have seen, terms for the ‘pupil of the eye’ not only in 
Hebrew, but also in Greek and Latin with derivatives in several languages. 
It found expression in English literature from at least the sixteenth 
century onwards in the phrase ‘to look babies in the eyes’. Baby in 
Elizabethan English, we are told, often meant doll, and the phrase 
did not carry with it originally the idea of propagation [vid. Zimes 
Literary Supplement, 34, 1764, 770; 1766, 838; 1767, 859; 35, 1818, 
1016]." There are also many ‘ baby’ words akin to 33 in the cognate 
languages. In Arabic there is rete found in the phrase .,#/l PH 
‘the apple of the eye’. Elsewhere than in this expression 5252 has 
the meaning ‘ origin’, ‘source’, but this may be a secondary meaning. 
The form of the word suggests as origin a ‘ baby’ word, like Lb, wazas, 


papa, &c., and hence UL ‘to cry papa’. There is also i23 ‘baby’, 
a word used by Tha‘alibi in his Zaftaif [vid. R. Dozy, Supplément, 
5.0. ing], There is, too, in Assyrian the word dadu given as synonymous 
with mdru, ‘son’ [II Rawlinson, 36, 54c, d; vid. F. Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Worterbuch, and W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dict., s.v.|. In Syriac 
there is also J\eoams, a term of endearment, ‘little girl’—the term 
with which Ephrem Syrus interprets the xopaowv of Mark v 41, and 
Michaelis, who draws attention to this, adds that the masculine form 
leans is equivalent as a term of endearment to ‘pupil of the eye’ 
[/oc. cit., s.v. =>]. In the same category should probably be placed 


1 For drawing my attention to this point and to others in this section I am 
indebted to Mr. G. R. Driver. 
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the Aramaic 78332 (Tal. Babli) and §%233, 33 (Tal. Yerushalmi) 
meaning a reflected image in metal or water. 

A possible explanation of the origin of the word may be that the 
‘baby’ word came first and the association with 3x3 ‘ gate’ came second. 

(4) At first sight the y-na of Lam. ii 18 seems likely to prove on 
investigation either a contraction, or a mis-reading, or a mis-spelling of 
jy M33. But an examination of the passage in which it occurs suggests 
that it should not be so regarded. The verse as translated reads ‘ Their 
heart cried unto the Lord, O wall of the daughter of Zion, let tears 
course down as a river day and night. Give thyself no respite, let not 
the py7na cease.’ The last stichos reads as follows in the M.T.: 
ANA OFANe 3 nave AR-ON, Here are obviously two parallel 
hemistichs. The word M28 is from the root #8 ‘grow cool’ or ‘numb’, 
which came in the Targum later to mean ‘to cool off’, ‘cease’. This 
conception of ‘ cooling’ the eye is also found, and more frequently used, 
in Arabic. Here the root , 3 with the same meaning is used in associa- 
tion with ‘eye’. The idea is that weeping heats and inflames the eyes, 
and is symbolic of distress. The ‘coolness’ of the eye is symbolic of 
comfort and consolation. 

Since the passage quoted above makes it clear that tears are to course 
down like a river, the first hemistich stipulates that there is to be no 
‘coolness’ of the eye, viz. no cessation of tears. The second hemistich 
we expect to be a parallel to the first. Thus 057 here cannot be trans- 
lated ‘cease’, but ‘be silent’. On the analogy of a similar passage 
(Lam. iii 49) we should read here WINTR from the root m7 ‘to cease’. 
It was never contended, however, that the tears came from the ‘apple 
of the eye’, and the stress laid on it here seems strange. In Arabic 
there is a poetic expression ...»)| cx» (‘daughter of the eye’) meaning 
a ‘tear’ or ‘tear-drop’. The Hebrews tended to use n3 in a similar 
way, especially in late Hebrew; witness bip-na ‘daughter of the voice’ 
= echo, or supernatural voice, PiN¥"N3 ‘daughter of laughter’ = smile, 
&c. The interpretation of {YN2 as ‘tear-drop’ would give both good 
parallelism and good sense. ‘Let not the tear-drop cease.’ The LXX, 
followed by the Arabic version, no doubt finding it difficult to interpret 
the n3 in fyrns, translates pi) cwrynoato, Ovydryp, 5 dpOadrpds cov, 
‘let not thine eye be silent, O daughter’. The Targum of Jonathan 
ignores the M3 and renders yom WY Pinvin ND ‘ And let not thine 
eye be silent from weeping’. 

EDWARD ROBERTSON, 
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and the equivalent of JK&>, and ‘when associated with xyy is apple 
of the eye, eyelid, or pupil, properly opening or orifice of the eye’. 
A similar notion appears to be suggested by M. Jastrow, Dictionary of 
Targumim, &c., s.v. 8122, which he regards as the equivalent to 
Hebrew 733, the innermost, The same idea appears to be behind the 
Targum to Koheleth xii 2, which expands the Hebrew text and for 
‘stars’ has x’22125 jd>no7 Jy ‘231, ‘and the gates of thine eyes which 
resemble stars’, where '33 evidently means ‘ pupils’, and Ephrem Syrus 
in a sermon on Ps. cxli 3 uses the pupil of the eye as an illustration 
pointing out that nature has given to the eye ‘two eyelids to ward off 
harm... has set two gates to the pupil in the midst of the eye...’ 
(lis ogo} JMaad eit esl) [Ephrem Syrus, Ofera Omnia, ed- 
P. Benedictus, ii (1740) p. 33t]. His use of the word ‘ gates’ suggests 
that he interpreted JK.a> as an opening or passage-way into the eye. 

6. The second possibility is that n33 (absolute 733) may originate 
from the same notion which gave birth to the expression py fs, 
that of the tiny image reflected in the eye. This ‘doll’ notion has 
supplied, as we have seen, terms for the ‘pupil of the eye’ not only in 
Hebrew, but also in Greek and Latin with derivatives in several languages. 
It found expression in English literature from at least the sixteenth 
century onwards in the phrase ‘to look babies in the eyes’. Baby in 
Elizabethan English, we are told, often meant doll, and the phrase 
did not carry with it originally the idea of propagation [vid. Zimes 
Literary Supplement, 34, 1764, 770; 1766, 838; 1767, 859; 35, 1818, 
1016]. There are also many ‘baby’ words akin to N32 in the cognate 
languages. In Arabic there is py found in the phrase ..,9l ar 
‘the apple of the eye’. Elsewhere than in this expression $25) has 
the meaning ‘ origin’, ‘source’, but this may be a secondary meaning. 
The form of the word suggests as origin a ‘ baby’ word, like Lb, wazas, 


papa, &c., and hence LL ‘to cry papa’. There is also i.5 ‘baby’, 
a word used by Tha‘alibi in his Zafa’if [vid. R. Dozy, Supplément, 
5.0. i,3]. There is, too, in Assyrian the word 4a4u given as synonymous 
with mdru, ‘son’ [II Rawlinson, 36, 54c,d; vid. F. Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Worterbuch, and W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dict. s.v.|. In Syriac 
there is also |Kecoam>, a term of endearment, ‘little girl’—the term 
with which Ephrem Syrus interprets the xopdowv of Mark v 41, and 
Michaelis, who draws attention to this, adds that the masculine form 
leoams is equivalent as a term of endearment to ‘pupil of the eye’ 


[/oc. cit., 5.0. a>]. In the same category should probably be placed 


1 For drawing my attention to this point and to others in this section I am 
indebted to Mr. G. R. Driver. 
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the Aramaic 78333 (Tal. Babli) and 81333, 733 (Tal. Yerushalmi) 
meaning a reflected image in metal or water. 

A possible explanation of the origin of the word may be that the 
‘baby’ word came first and the association with 3x3 ‘ gate’ came second. 

(4) At first sight the fy-na of Lam. ii 18 seems likely to prove on 
investigation either a contraction, or a mis-reading, or a mis-spelling of 
jv n32. But an examination of the passage in which it occurs suggests 
that it should not be so regarded. The verse as translated reads ‘ Their 
heart cried unto the Lord, O wall of the daughter of Zion, let tears 
course down as a river day and night. Give thyself no respite, let not 
the py"na cease.’ The last stichos reads as follows in the M.T.: 
qyrna oTA-be 9d nap wAR-b8. Here are obviously two parallel 
hemistichs. The word M38 is from the root #8 ‘ grow cool’ or ‘numb’, 
which came in the Targum later to mean ‘to cool off’, ‘cease’. This 
conception of ‘ cooling’ the eye is also found, and more frequently used, 
in Arabic. Here the root , 3 with the same meaning is used in associa- 
tion with ‘eye’. The idea is that weeping heats and inflames the eyes, 
and is symbolic of distress. The ‘coolness’ of the eye is symbolic of 
comfort and consolation. 

Since the passage quoted above makes it clear that tears are to course 
down like a river, the first hemistich stipulates that there is to be no 
‘coolness’ of the eye, viz. no cessation of tears. The second hemistich 
we expect to be a parallel to the first. Thus 057 here cannot be trans- 
lated ‘cease’, but ‘be silent’. On the analogy of a similar passage 
(Lam. iii 49) we should read here INT from the root m7 ‘to cease’. 
It was never contended, however, that the tears came from the ‘apple 
of the eye’, and the stress laid on it here seems strange. In Arabic 
there is a poetic expression .,.)) x» (‘daughter of the eye’) meaning 
a ‘tear’ or ‘tear-drop’. The Hebrews tended to use m3 in a similar 
way, especially in late Hebrew; witness dip-na ‘daughter of the voice’ 
= echo, or supernatural voice, PiN¥"N2 ‘daughter of laughter’ = smile, 
&c. The interpretation of {YN3 as ‘tear-drop’ would give both good 
parallelism and good sense. ‘Let not the tear-drop cease. The LXX, 
followed by the Arabic version, no doubt finding it difficult to interpret 
the n3 in Pyr"ns, translates pi cwrycato, Ovyarnp, 6 dpOadrpds cov, 
‘let not thine eye be silent, O daughter’. The Targum of Jonathan 
ignores the n3 and renders YOT!O 42V pinyin Ndi « And let not thine 
eye be silent from weeping’. 

EDWARD ROBERTSON, 
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THE TEXT OF ST MATTHEW USED BY ORIGEN 
IN HIS COMMENTARY ON ST MATTHEW 


Tue publication of Dr Klostermann’s edition of the existing Greek 
portions of Origen’s Commentary on St Matthew (for Matthew xiii 36 
to xvili 23), a review of which appeared in the JourNAL for April 1936, 
makes possible further research into the nature of the text which 
Origen used for the Gospels while working at Caesarea, particularly for 
the Gospel of Matthew. In this Gospel, owing to the more thorough 
assimilation to the Byzantine text of the MSS belonging to fam. ®, the 
amount of attestation from members of the family is necessarily smaller ; 
and in consequence it becomes more difficult to determine the exact 
nature of the text used by Origen. In the JourNat for January 1935 
I published lists of the quotations made by Origen from Matthew and 
Luke in his Exhortation to Martyrdom written at Caesarea; and in the 
Harvard Theological Review for January 1935 I published similar lists 
from Eusebius’s Demonsiratio Evangelica. Canon Streeter in the JOURNAL 
for April 1935 and the Harvard Theological Review for April 1935 
shewed that these lists revealed the text used by Origen and Eusebius 
to be a mixture of readings, which Hort would have classified as 
Neutral, Alexandrian, and Western; and that the same pattern or 
peculiar combination of readings of these three types is found in fam. ®, 
which demonstrates that Origen used a text at Caesarea which does 
not come within any of the groupings of Hort, but which is essentially 
that of fam. ®. 

I now submit a list of the readings in Matthew found in Origen’s 
commentary on that Gospel, which differ from the Textus Receptus, 
appending such details of manuscript support as are necessary for 
a discussion of the nature of the text. It should be noticed that in each 
case it is clear from the commentary that the quotation is from the text 
upon which Origen is actually commenting, so that the risk that he is 
quoting from memory is almost eliminated. The page references are to 
Klostermann’s edition. 

Owing to the fact that the more prominent members of fam. ® such 
as @ itself, 565, and 700 have suffered so much revision in Matthew at 
the hands of the Byzantine revisers, I have endeavoured to give the 
evidence of other members of the family such as fam. 1424 (von Soden’s 
I group, individual members of which here quoted are 7, 659, 1194, 
1223, 1402, 1424, 1675) and the Purple MSS Nfl. These were 
shewn by Streeter in Zhe Four Gospels to have a fam. @ text in non- 
Byzantine readings. For the evidence of fam. 1424 I have relied 
entirely upon von Soden’s apparatus criticus. In other cases I have 
taken the evidence from the recognized editions and collations of the 
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MSS belonging to the family. I have also been careful to notice 
variants found in members of the fam. ® when they differ both from 
the Textus Receptus and Origen. 


Page. Mt. 
I xili 36 

I xiii 36 
16 xiii 51 
18 xiii 52 


xiii 52 


xili 54 
xili 55 


xiii 55 
xiii §7 
xiv 15 
xiv 15 
xiv 21 
xiv 19 


xiv 19 
xiv 19 
xiv 22 


xiv 22 
xiv 22 
Xiv 25 
xiv 25 
xiv 25 
xiv 28 
xiv 36 
xv I 
xv I 
xv 1. 


Xv 


Thv oay|+avrov fam.1, fam.1424. 

o tnoous] om. 8% B Dfam. 1, 157, Syr.vet. Egypt. 

upc] om. & B D @1, fain.13, Syr.vet. 

as tyv Bacreav] ty Baolean NBCNWOS1, 
fam. 13, 33, 565, 1241 (ev rn Baca D 700). 

exBadra] mpodepa 1, Syr.vet.fortasse fam.1424 (exc. 
1424) (pepe 1424, tpoopeper 1675). 

mobev tovtw) tovrw robev @ solus. 

wons] wonp S8*BCN® fam.1, 33, Syr.vet. (sworn 700, 
157) (wavvys 8* D). 

ovxt] ovxx BBC fam.r3, 33, 700. 

Kat ev Ty otxta avrov| om. L 118, 209, 565. 

dy tapndOev] wapydOev nin NZ 1. 

arodvoov|+ow SC r, 1241. 

wra}| om. W (ws D® 1, 33). 

Tous xoptovs] rov xoprou NW BC*WOXSGr, 33, 124,157, 
700", 

cat ante AaBwv} om. BC*® fam.1, 157, 700, 1241. 

evroynoe] yrAoynow = CD. 

o moos] om. 8 BC* DW® fam.1, 33, 124, 709, 
Syr.vet. 

avrov] om. & C D W fam.1, 700, 1241. 

arodvoyn| arohkvcn. KT. 

arndbev| n\Ge BN BC*OX 1, fam.13, 565, 700. 

o woos] om. 8 BC* Dr. 

tys Gadacons| thy Oarlacoay SM BO® 1, fam.13, 700. 

mpos we ehOayv| eMGav zposoe NBC D@ 1, fam.13, 33,157. 

wa]+xav ® 1, 33, 346, 543, 700, fam.1424. 

Tw mov] avrw =, 659. 

ao] om. BDO1, 124, 346, 543, 157, 700. 

yeapparas cat papiraror| papiraroe Kat ypappatres NW BD 
@ 1, fam.13, 33, 1241. 

avtwv] om. 8% B 1, 700. 

ocvloaw DOr. 

watepa avtov| matepa OT. 

odnyot cow tuprAot] rudro cow odyyor SN BD L®@ fam.r1, 
fam.13, 33, 700, 1241. 

tavtnv| om. B1, 700. 
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Page. 
56 
56 
60 


60 
60 
60 
63 
63 
66 
69 


77 


87 
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Mt. 
xv 17 
xv 17 
XV 22 


XV 22 
xv 22 
xv 22 
XV 25 
xv 26 
XV 31 
xvi I 


xvi 12 


xvi 19 
xvi 20 
xvi 21 


Xvi 21 
xvi 26 
xvi 28 
xvi 28 
xvii I 
XVii 5 
XVii 10 
xvii 17 
xvii 17 


xvii 20 
xvii 22 
xvii 23 
xviii 1 
XVill 5 
xviii 5 


xviii 6 
xviii 14 
xviii 15 
xviii 15 
xviii 15 


ovrw] ov BD 33, 565, 788. 

e.oropevopevor] aaepxouevoyv B®. 

expavyacev] expagey S* Z13, 124, 543, 1241 (expalev 
N° B DOS 1, 700). 

avtw| om. 8% BC® fam.13, 700. 

3af.5| Saved SN BACD et uncs rell. 

xaxws | devws 1 solus. 

Bonbea| BonPyrov ® 399. 

core kadov| efeorw D, Lat.vet. 

cdogacav | edogafov & L 33, fam.1, 700, fam. 1424. 

exepwrncav] exnpwroy N* @1, 13, 543, 565, 1241 (Bel- 
sheim collates 565 here as vrypwrwyv). 

rns Cupyns tov aptrov] tw aprwy 1 solus (rys Lupns DO 
124, 565. tys Cupys tov aprow N° BL 157. ys 
Cupys tev dapirawy xa: caddovxawy N* 33). 

creas} kXedas S* B* L W @(sed «Aes habet Orig. p. 270). 

ous] om. RBL@@ 1, 700. 

amehOew ers eporoAvpal es eporoAvpa arabew NR BDO 
fam. 1, 13, 543, 33) 157, 700, 1241. 

ypapparewy | +TovAaov @1, 13, fam.1424. 

wpercctrat] wheAnOyoeraa NBL O1, fam.13, 33, 157, 700. 

cot] praem. or. ® BL 13, 33, 124, 157, 700. 

ev tn Baoraa avrov] + xat ev ty Sogn avrov Syr. vet. solus. 

avadepe| avaye D tr. 

avtov axovere] axovere avrov ® BD 1, 33. 

avrov] om. & LW@1, 33, 124, 700. 

amortos| amore 565 solus. 

evopat pO vpwv] pcb vuwr econar NBC DOr, 33, 124, 
346, 700. 

peraBnh| peraBa NWB@t, fam.13, 700. 

avactpepopevwy |] cvotpepopevwy B® Br. 

eyepOnoera] avaorncera B 118, 209, 543. 

wpa] nucpa @ 1, 33, 700, 1424. 

os cay] osav DLZ. 

madiov toovrov ev] ev radwv toovreyw BDL, 124, 
346, 543, 700. 

em]as W@2X fam.1, 13, 543, 700 (rep 8 BL 28, 157). 

vpwv] pou BN @ 13, 33, 543, 157, 700, 1424. 

apaprnon| apaprn W 33, 700, fam.1424. 

as oc] om, 8 Bt. 

cat ante eAeyfov] om. & BD @fam.1, 33, 124, 346, 543, 
700. 








sel- 


700. 


dlus. 


124, 


124, 


157): 


» 543» 
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Lage. Mt. 

265 xviii 16 gov] ceavrov NM LN@1, fam.13, 33, 157, 659, 1675. 

265 xviii 16 paprypwv 9 Tpwv] » Tpwy paprupwy BN @1, 157, 700, 
1194, 1402 (Lake records 1 as reading paprupwv 7 tpwv ; 
Tischendorf, Hoskier, and von Soden as reading 9 
Tpiwy papTupwv). 

265 xviii 16 oraby] crabyoera 33, 565, 1241, 7, 1223. 

281 xviii zt «ame|+avrw N* BD. 

299 xviii 24 pvpwy] ro\Awy N* Egypt. 

301 xviii 26 co arodwow] arodwow ca B® BL 13, 33, 69, 124, 157 
(arodwow 700). 

301 xvili28 onjars RBCDWOr. 

301 xviii 28 po] om. 8 BLDI@565, 1, 33, 700. 






It will be seen that 73 variants are here quoted. Sixty-four of these 
find support from individual members of fam. @. Of the remaining 
nine, one is a variation in the spelling of a proper name (Saved xv 22), 
where all uncials read Saved and all minuscules daf:8 ; one is a reading 
found only in the Old Syriac (xvi 28); one is supported only by W 
(xiv 21); two are probably due to itacism, the errors of the scribes either 
of the MSS in question or of the scribes of Origen’s commentary (xiv 
19 nvAocynoe ; and xiv 22 aroAvoe); and one is found only in D and 
the Old Latin (xv 26). Only in one reading (xviii 21) do 8 B agree 
with Origen without any support from fam. @; and only in seven cases 
are members of fam. @ found supporting another non-Byzantine reading 
against Origen. 

It may also be noticed that of these variants only 39 appear in Hort’s 
Neutral Text, though in five other cases he prints Origen’s reading as 
an alternative, viz. xiv 15 (both variants), xv 31, xvi I, xvii 23. 
None of these alternatives were sufficiently Western or Alexandrian to 
justify rejection. Of the readings rejected by Hort, xiii 57, xv 31, xvii 
10, xviii 16 (oraOyoerat), xviii 16 (veavrov), xviii 24 would probably have 
been regarded by him in the light of the evidence available in his day 
as Alexandrian ; and xv 5, xv 26, xvii 1, and possibly also xv 22 (expagev) 
and xviii 16 (» tpiwv paprvpwr) as Western. This is sufficient to shew 
that Origen’s text is here a mixture of Hort’s Neutral, Alexandrian, and 
Western texts ; and we have already noticed that members of fam. @ 
give a similar selection of variants, The other readings rejected by 
Hort, xiii 36 (+ avrov), xiii 52 (xpopepe), xiv 21, xiv 36, xv 1 (avrw), 
XV 5 (warepa), xv 22 (Sewws), xvi 12, xvi 28, xviii 1, xviii 6, xviii 15 
(apapry), had in no case any uncial support known in Hort’s day, and in 
most cases only comparatively weak support from cursives. In almost 
every case, however, it is noteworthy that these readings are now seen 
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to have good support from fam. @, and cannot be classified in any other 
way except as fam. @ readings. The conclusion, therefore, cannot be 
resisted that the text used by Origen when writing this portion of his 
Commentary on St Matthew at Caesarea was that of fam. ®. 

Another point of interest arises from a consideration of this list. 
There are nine instances where & is found in agreement with Origen 
without the support of B, and in eight of them §& is supported by 
members of fam. ®, in two cases, xiv 15 (7apy\Gev nn) and xv 22 (expager), 
almost exclusively. This gives increased support to the hypothesis put 
forward by Canon Streeter in /.7.S. April 1935 that ‘ the Western and 
Alexandrian mixture which Hort detected in §& is, at least in part, due 
to an ancestor of & having been “crossed” with a MS of the Caesarean 
text’. 

I have thought it well to append a list of readings in the portions of 
St Matthew under discussion, found in two or more members of fam. ®, 
which differ from the Textus Receptus, and which are not found in 
Origen—readings which have comparatively little support from members 
of other recognized groups and which therefore might have some claim 
to be regarded as fam. © readings giving a Caesarean text. 

xiii 43 Tov rarpos avtwy] twv ovpavwy © 124, 700. 

xiii 44 Tw aypw)aypw DN SM 700, 1424. 

xiv 15 xwpas] praem. kuxiw C* 2 @ 33, 700. 

xiv 21 -yuvatkwy Kat radwv] radwv Ka yovaxww D Or. 

xiv 22 to wAoov] rAnov BX 1, 33, 124, 565. 

xiv 35 Tov Torov execvov} exewvov Tov roTov © 124, 346, 543, 700. 
XV 25 mpocexvve] tpocexvvyce NEC L 565, 700. 

xvi 28 yevowvrat] yevoovrae L @ 1, 543. 

xvii 24 Sidpaxpa] ddpaypa DLS 1, 28, 157, 200. 

xvii 25 Twy vw avTw] tw vw A 28, 700. 


At first sight it might appear as if this list afforded evidence that there 
were a number of readings which might be classified as fam. @ or 
Caesarean readings, which Origen rejected. This, however, is not so, 
as in every case Origen’s reading is that found in the Textus Receptus, 
with the exception of xiv 21, where Origen has a reading peculiar to 
himself wadwv xa yuvaixwy, and xvii 25 where Origen’s reading rwv 
wdwv vw is also unique. When we remember that there was a tendency 
to correct the text of the Fathers in order to bring their biblical quota- 
tions into line with the standardized Byzantine text, and when we 
remember also that this process would be more thorough in connexion 
with the ‘ecclesiastical’ and most well-known gospel of Matthew, it 
becomes extremely probable that some of these fam. @ readings were 
originally used by Origen, so that we cannot use them as evidence 
against the main contention of this article. R. V. G. TasKER. 
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REVIEWS 


The Old Testament, a Re-interpretation, by StaNLEY A. Cook, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Pp. ix, 264. 
2 maps. (S.P.C.K., 1936.) 


ProFessor Cook launches his investigation with the English Bible 
before proceeding upstream to the Hebrew text and Canon. He makes 
clear the variation of text and tradition and the inevitableness of the 
rise of O.T. ‘criticism’. ‘It might almost be said that criticism began 
with the prophets in that they did not hesitate to treat freely, where 
necessary, current beliefs and practices.’ The lines of developement 
of ‘criticism’ are revealed and assessed before Dr Cook passes on to 
consider the land of origin of the O.T., its people Israel, and the 
nations round about who made their political and cultural influences 
felt. ‘Turning to survey the contents of the Book the author treats the 
religion similarly on a logical plan. The God in relation to the people 
and the land, the unseen world, the struggle for ethical monotheism, 
the prophets, the post-exilic age, the old Israel and the new, all form 
subjects of special investigation. So much work has been done by 
scholars in special departments of O.T. research that it is not only useful 
but essential to have the results brought together from time to time 
and their bearing on Bible study and Bible interpretation realized. 
To have this done adequately requires for the task a scholar with first- 
hand knowledge of the labours in many fields, and there is no British 
scholar better equipped than Professor Cook. His book does what is 
expected of it and does it well. For many it may not prove an easy 
book to read, since each sentence is so carefully framed to supply the 
maximum of information possible, and the easy flow of the essay-writer 
is, consequently, not to be expected. It will prove, however, a store- 
house of information and suggestion for those who wish to gather up 
the threads of research in their approach to the study of the O.T., and 
O.T. scholars familiar with particular departments will welcome and 
appreciate the masterly analysis and synopsis of extensive fields of 
study which characterize the book. 

There are some subjects one would wish to have received fuller 
treatment—the fruits of archaeological research, for instance. The 
book, by its silence, shews also that there are other subjects with which 
many of us would wish our O.T. historians would deal more fully. For 
instance, the significance of the Temple as the keystone in the arch of 
Israelite religion, the disastrous effect of the Disruption on the religious 
position and associated problems. Were the prophets all teachers of 

VOL. XXXVIII. F 
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ethical monotheism, founders of a religious philosophy, as Dr Cooks 
survey seems to suggest? As Yahweh’s intermediaries between him and 
man, surely their functions would vary, and intervention in political affairs 
cannot be excluded. The task of an eighth-century prophet faced 
with the shattering of the kingdom and its religious system and the 
problem of restoration would not be the same as that of the prophet 
of a much later period. Such central problems of Israelite religion 
deserve more adequate consideration. It is not, of course, the purpose 
of Dr Cook’s book to answer such questions. Had they been brought 
more into the foreground by scholars, no doubt it would have dealt 
with them suitably. 

Useful features of the book are the chronological summary and the 
bibliographical notes. Both are admirable. EDWARD ROBERTSON. 


Das Buch der Psalmen iibersetat und erklirt, by H. HERKENNE (in Die 
Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes, edited by FELDMANN and 
HERKENNE, V 2). Pp. xiv, 466. (Hanstein, Bonn, 1936.) 


Tue Psalter is perhaps the most difficult book of the Old Testament 
on which to write a commentary, and few modern commentaries on it 
have given wide satisfaction. The materials for determining the date and 
historical background of the individual Psalms @re so scanty that the 
widest scope is offered for fancy, and any attempts to date them are sure 
to impress the reader as unconvincing. Moreover, where probability, or 
even possibility, is regarded as sufficient basis for a judgement, it is not 
surprising that theories on the original nature and purpose of the Psalms 
have been propounded, whose acceptance must rest on largely subjective 
considerations. The ever-growing volume of our knowledge of Egypt 
and Babylon has brought fresh material for the discussion of the Psalms, 
while the modern study of Hebrew prosody has yielded a new instru- 
ment for textual criticism, the extent of whose legitimate use is very 
variously estimated by different scholars. 

The commentator is therefore faced with a large number of questions 
on which he must define his attitude at the outset. How far are the 
Psalms of late or Maccabaean origin, and how far are they pre-exilic ? 
How far do they embody individual, and how far national, experience ? 
How far is the Psalter a hymn-book, compiled to be used to focus and 
to express religious feeling and worship, or how far is it a collection of 
spells? What is its relation to the hymns and liturgies of Egypt and 
Babylon, and how far can we find the sources of the Psalms in these 
literatures? How far are we justified in interpreting several of the 
Psalms in the light of the Babylonian New Year Festival, and finding 
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them to belong to the liturgy of a corresponding Hebrew Festival ? 
How far can metric and strophic theory be made the basis of textual 
emendation ? 

Herkenne devotes little space to these questions. He affirms that no 
Psalm is certainly Maccabaean, and holds that the Psalter was completed 
in the third century B.c. He dismisses in a sentence Mowinckel’s 
theory of a Hebrew New Year Festival, or Zhrondes*eigungsfest, and 
wholly ignores the same scholar’s views on the magical use of the Psalms. 
He allows kinship between the poems of the Psalter and the Babylonian 
and Egyptian Psalms, but no direct dependence. His readers would, 
however, scarcely be aware of the place these discussions have occupied 
in recent works on the Psalter and, while little complaint can be made 
of his judgement on some of these issues, some more adequate treat- 
ment of them might reasonably have been expected in a work on this 
scale. 

The Introduction contains a short section on Hebrew parallelism, 
metre, and strophe, but the author exercises a wise restraint in the use 
of this instrument for the purposes of textual criticism. Much more use 
is rightly made of the Versions, to which also a section of the Intro- 
duction is devoted. Throughout the commentary moderate recourse 
is had to textual emendation, and while there is perfect readiness to 
change a manifestly corrupt reading, we are happily spared the spate of 
emendations that fill the pages of some modern commentaries. As in 
all works of this series, the commentary is accompanied by a translation 
of the text, which embodies the emendations adopted by the author, 
and, since the renderings of emended readings are italicized, the reader 
can see at a glance where the Massoretic text is being set aside. 

It is a pity that the author allowed himself less freedom in dealing 
with other questions. ‘The characteristic note of the commentary is 
caution, and Herkenne is haunted by the decree of the Biblical Com- 
mission of May 1, 1910, to which he makes very frequent reference. 
He attaches excessive weight to the Psalm-headings found in the Masso- 
retic text and, while he agrees that they are not authoritative, his dispo- 
sition is to accept them wherever he possibly can. To David he 
ascribes very many of the Psalms assigned to him in the headings, and 
some that are not so assigned, including Psalm ii. But his reasons are 
frequently traditional and dogmatic, rather than scientific. When it is 
admitted that the Psalm-headings are not authoritative, they are reduced 
to the value of traditions that require to be tested, and the mere fact 
that such a tradition has been uncritically accepted in a New Testament 
passage—even though it be on the lips of our Lord, as in the case of 
Psalm cx—or that it has been ecclesiastically endorsed, is nota scientific 
demonstration of its soundness. 
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The main interest of the commentary is in the religious and theological 
ideas of the Psalter, and to these the longest section of the Introduction 
and a large proportion of the comments are devoted. The latter are 
necessarily often determined by the view of the authorship and nature 
of the poems adopted by the author, especially in the case of the Mes- 
sianic Psalms, in which he is particularly interested. 

The author shews a wide acquaintance with the enormous literature 
on the Psalter, though he seems to have missed some English work that 
merited notice. In his discussion of Hebrew prosody he makes no 
reference to the important study of G. B. Gray, and he appears not to 
be acquainted with the textual studies of G. R. Driver that have ap- 
peared in this JouRNAL. Nor does he note the valuable collection of 
Essays, issued under the editorship of D. C. Simpson with the title 
of The Psalmists. Curiously enough, he notes Cheyne’s commentary of 
1904, but does not note his far more valuable earlier work of 1888. 

H. H. Row ey. 


Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament. Zweile villig durchgearbeitete 
Auflage. Beitrige sur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ment iii 2, by J. Hempgt. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1936.) 


Pror. HEMPEL’s book, now just ten years old, has been out of print 
for some four years or thereabouts, and the publishers have wisely 
decided to issue a new edition. The author has therefore taken the 
opportunity of reconsidering or modifying here and there what he has 
said and expanding his remarks in a large number of places ; in fact, 
almost every section shews traces of careful revision, and the additional 
matter amounts to 75 or 80 pages. The book is indeed well known to 
a large circle of readers and there is therefore no need to recapitulate 
either its main features or the gist of the argument ; it will then perhaps 
be sufficient to say that the new like the old edition is marked by the 
wealth of material drawn both from the Bible itself and from every 
possible external source, the abundance of keen observations, the sober 
judgement, and the critical yet sympathetic outlook of its author. 

G. R. Driver. 


Lives of the Prophets, by SterHen L. Caicer. (S.P.C.K., 1936.) 


Tuis is an elementary account of the course of Israel’s religion from 
the eighth to the second century, written in the Carlyle tradition of 
history v/a biography. The title might suggest some product of a 
Syrian monk, but Mr Caiger’s imagination is usually restrained to filling 
up the known details of the deeds and words of prophecy with an 
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appropriate background. He writes easily and vividly and is usually 
well informed, which makes it the more strange that he should have 
stated ‘textual criticism’ to be ‘the scientific examination of the 
authenticity, integrity, and dates of the Biblical writings’. Occasionally 
the exegesis is doubtful, as when the ‘ Stone’ of Dan. ii 45 is identified 
with the army of Judas, whereas the probable attitude of the Apocalyptist 
to the Maccabees is the minimizing one of xi 34. The book as a whole, 
however, should serve a useful purpose in stimulating interest in the 
Old Testament, as did Mr Caiger’s previous book Bible and Spade. 


Les Chants du Serviteur de Jahvé dans la seconde partie du livre d’ Isate 
(Chap. 40-55), by J. S. vAN DER PLogEG. (Librairie Lecoffre, 
Paris, 1936.) 

Tuis is an elaborate and well-documented defence of the Catholic 
interpretation of the Songs of the Servant, viz. that they are a literal 
prophecy of the Christian Messiah, due to direct divine revelation, given 
to Isaiah of Jerusalem. The method of the author, after a brief review of 
the history of the interpretation, Catholic and Protestant, and a transla- 
tion (with textual notes), is first to study the relation of the Songs to 
their context, of which he thinks they are independent, and then to give 
his exegesis of the four Songs. He goes on to establish their general 
coherence and unity of authorship, before facing the great alternatives 
of interpretation. 

The first of these is that between an individual and a collective view 
of the Servant (83-105; note that this chapter, vii, like ix and x, is 
wrongly numbered in the text). His conclusion, naturally built up on 
the distinction between the Servant and Israel, which many commen- 
tators recognize in xlix 6, is that the collective view is untenable. He 
very properly devotes five pages to the collectivist view recently argued 
by Eissfeldt, which appeals to that characteristic of primitive thought 
(‘ corporate personality’, as it may usefully be termed) for which there 
is no sharp distinction between the group and the individual. The 
author denies this (as we think, against the evidence) and says that ‘la 
mentalité des primitifs n’est pas essentiellement différente de la nétre’. 

The second issue is between the Messianic view maintained by the 
author, and the various other individualistic interpretations. These are 
studied methodically in their principal exponents, viz. the reference to an 
individual person in Israel’s history, or to some cultic ‘ redeemer ’, or to 
the prophet himself, or to an eschatological figure, or to a combination 
of historical and eschatological data. All these are found to be unsatis- 
factory and the ground is cleared for the statement of the author's view. 
Further chapters discuss its theology and examine the origin of the 
ideas, foreign or native, and conclude that the doctrine of the Songs is 
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unique in the degree of spiritualization of the Messiah’s work and in the 
conception of its character. 

In spite of the serious criticisms likely to be made by those who do 
not share the author’s ecclesiastical pre-suppositions, the book is of 
value as a scientific study of the Songs, and its patient and usually fair 
examination and statement of rival interpretations can be fully com- 
mended. Occasionally we may feel that the presentation of the argument, 
as to both text and meaning, is unduly influenced by those pre- 
suppositions, as in the view of the text of ‘ with the rich in his death’ 
(liii 9) or the citation of the Targum in favour of a Messianic interpreta- 
tion (the Targum refers the sufferings to Israel and only the victorious 
aspects to an individual Messiah). ‘Too sharp a contrast is made 
between ‘revelation’ and the various psychological and historical con- 
tributions to the figure of the Servant; it is not necessary to believe 
that the Spirit of revelation works in a vacuum. But, in spite of these 
and other misgivings which may be felt by the Protestant reader, this is 
a good book of its kind, and the more instructive because of its different 
approach. H. WHEELER RoBiNSON. 


The Gospel Parables in the light of their Jewish background, by W. O. E. 


OrsTeR.ey, D.D., Litt.D. (S.P.C.K., 1936.) 


Tue object of this series of the Warburton Lectures is, as its title 
indicates, to examine the relation of our Lord’s Parables to those of 
Jewish teachers, whether earlier or later, in form, matter, and some- 
times directly in subject, thus tracing their connexion with contemporary 
modes of thought, and so, just because they are not vague stories, but 
are based on moral facts, to shew their relation to life in general and 
their adaptability to the conditions of our own time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr Oesterley’s volume contains 
much of great interest, and will be found useful by many a preacher 
whose own studies have not enabled him to examine Jewish books for 
himself. No doubt he will already know his Old Testament well, but 
even for that he will find the volume useful. For he will be reminded 
that in the Old Testament itself one important part of the value of New 
Testament parables is also taught. We are sometimes inclined to cavil 
at the Lord’s words that He speaks them with the object of testing the 
quality of the hearers. If they will, they shall learn, but if they will 
not, they will be worse off than if they had not heard. So in the Old 
Testament. Parables there are often ‘dark sayings’ and require honest 
and painstaking thought before their lessons are learned. This truth is 
brought out also in a quotation from the Talmud (Berakoth, 40a): 
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‘If you have heard, you will continue to hear; if you have not heard, 
you will not hear (subsequently). If you have heard the old, you will 
also hear the new; if you have turned your heart away, you will hear 
no more’ (p. 56). 

It will be found that of all the Parables that of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard gives occasion to perhaps the most helpful of all Dr Oesterley’s 
remarks. For during them he has occasion to investigate the difficult 
question of the Jewish doctrine of Merit (which is curiously akin to 
that taught by Rome). ‘The end of the exposition is: ‘No one can be 
justified in the sight of God through his own merit. It is by divine 
grace that the desire to do good works arises ; it is by divine grace that 
the power to accomplish those works exists ; and it is by divine grace 
that the reward for them is accorded’ (p. 111). 

Three minor points of criticism. On p. 43 Dr Oesterley still makes 
the mistake of attributing to our Lord the meaning of ‘ Hypocrites’ in the 
Pecksniffian sense with regard to the Pharisees, although the Greek word 
is never found in this sense before the Gospels were written. He there- 
fore supposes that our Lord really intended His rebuke to refer only to 
a few of the Pharisees. But probably He is dealing with the Pharisees 
as typical Jews, who, as we should say, ‘ showed off’, and yet shared in 
that most common of all human errors, the failure to abase themselves 
before God. 

Two small notes are misleading. On p. 7, the reader would suppose 
that the earliest evidence for the belief that the Oral Law was given to 
Moses himself is to be found in a Midrash of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. But in fact the opening words of Zhe Ethics of the Fathers 
(¢. A.D. 200) are: ‘ Moses received the Torah on Sinai’, and the whole 
of the little treatise shows that this includes much more than the written 
Law. Again, on p. 218 Jerome’s translation of Beelzebub as dominus 
muscarum is said to be due to the fact that Josephus in Axnfig. ix § 19 
calls him ‘the Fly’. But there is no need to bring in Josephus. It is 
plainly enough stated in the LXX, in 4 Kingdoms i 2, that the Hebrew 
sebab means a Fly. The reference to Jerome appears to be his com- 
mentary on Matt. x 25. The phrase is nowhere in the Vulgate. 

These, however, are very small blemishes in a useful and scholarly 
work. A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Das vierte Evangelium in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt verdeutscht und 
erkiirt, by EMANUEL Hirscu, pp. 466, (Tiibingen, 1936.) 


Tuts book is a curious blend of devotional fervour and extremely 
subjective criticism. It suffers from the disadvantage of being pub- 
lished apart from the philological complement, which has since appeared 
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as Studien sum vierten Evangelium (Tiibingen, 1936). Without the 
latter Hirsch’s earlier and popular work is a most irritating book to read. 
He who has the Greek text, with its distinctive kinds of type and its 
marginal symbols, and the notes explaining the ‘literary-critical analysis’ 
provided in the second volume, will be able to appreciate far more 
intelligently the contents of the book which lies before us. It falls into 
three parts. 

The first gives a German translation of the original Gospel as Pro- 
fessor Hirsch imagines it to have been written about the end of the first 
century. The text is printed not according to chapter and verse 
division, but according to the seven cycles, each subdivided into five 
scenes, which our author has discovered as the ground-plan of the 
Evangelist. The whole text is numbered in the margin for forty-eight 
lections. An appendix explains that some time later an Editor worked 
over this original Gospel, making various changes in the order, and insert- 
ing numerous passages in the text, so as to obtain for it recognition and 
a wide use in the service of the Church. Then follows a list of the 
lections, giving the chapter and verse references and indicating the 
verses which have been omitted from the text or transferred to another 
position in the Gospel. 

The second part attempts in thirty pages to justify the conclusions at 
which Dr Hirsch has arrived. The author was some obscure merchant 
whose home was Antioch, whose knowledge of the topography of 
Palestine was derived from a visit paid sometime after a.D. 70. It is 
difficult to think that his mother-tongue was Semitic. The solemn 
kind of art displayed rather recalls that of classical Greek tragedy. A 
comparison with Matthew and Mark shews that we have not here an 
Aramaic-thinking writer. Any suggestion of Semitism is due to an 
imitation of the Hebraisms of the Septuagint. Yet there are Aramaic 
words which are carefully translated, and he often puts the words Messias 
and Rabbi on the lips of Jewish speakers. That points to a Greek town 
where there is an Aramaic-speaking Jewish colony. This must be 
Antioch, because the double meaning of the phrase ‘to lift up’ points 
to an Aramaic dialect in which one word means both to ‘lift up’ and 
to ‘crucify’. This is found in North Syria, not in Palestine. The 
arguments used to justify this thesis seem very flimsy. Any one who 
wants to know how a Greek-speaking writer, who knows no Aramaic, 
can model his style on the LXX has only to study the Gospel according 
to St Luke. It is said that the only trace of knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the temple is to be found in the references to the treasury and 
to Solomon’s Porch, but the former is borrowed from Mark xii 43, 
whilst Solomon’s Porch was the traditional meeting-place for prayer in 
the primitive Church. But if the detailed allusion to our Lord’s resort 
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to Solomon’s Porch in winter (John x 22, 23) tells us nothing on this 
point, we may as well abandon any pretence of taking internal evidence 
seriously. In dealing with the historicity of the narrative much of what 
the writer says would be accepted by the majority of modern writers on 
the Gospel. Perhaps the best part of the book is his insistence upon the 
kind of truth with which the Evangelist is concerned. His weakness 
lies in his neglect to face boldly the problem of the use of sources which 
go back to authentic memories of events and sayings. The scheme of 
the plan has already been mentioned. In its working out Professor 
Hirsch finds a closer relationship to classical Greek tragedy than to the 
Hebrew dramatic genius represented by the Book of Job. The Editor 
was a Churchman who about a.p. 130-140 transformed this simple 
dramatic story into an ecclesiastical Gospel. In order to bring this 
nameless Gospel into the established circle of the tradition of the Twelve 
he added the last chapter, with scattered allusions elsewhere to the 
Beloved Disciple, asserting that the Gospel was written by this Disciple, 
and suggesting that he was John the son of Zebedee. A second class 
of insertions consisted of apologetic citations from the Old Testament. 
A third group of additions and modifications was directed against the 
Gnostic peril. A fourth group of additions, found in ch. x and in 
chs. xiii 34-xvii, is definitely ecclesiastical. In the allegory, the 
Shepherd and the Hireling are the Bishop and the Gnostic false teacher. 
Whereas Jesus was originally set forth as One who has abolished the 
Law and set men free (the Fourth Gospel in its pristine form is the 
genuine Pauline Gospel, expounding Rom. x 4), the Editor represents 
Him as the Lawgiver who promulgates the ‘New Commandment’. 
Finally, the chronological framework is the creation of the Church 
Editor, who is responsible for inserting all those allusions to named 
feasts which have transformed the story of a year into a three years’ 
ministry. 

The largest part of the book is taken up by the 367 pages which 
expound the forty-eight lections of which the text constitutes the first 
part of this book. A great deal of this forms admirable material for 
devotional meditation, and, after all, any commentary on the greatest 
of the Gospels which fails to inspire such thoughts had better not be 
written. But the writer has chosen to present the Gospel to his readers 
with such a display of critical apparatus that we must deal with the book 
as we find it. 

Full justice cannot be done to the present book without a careful 
study of its complement, in which Dr Hirsch sets forth his theories 
about the entire group of Johannine writings. But it seems to us that 
Hirsch’s critical method is far too subjective. We cannot doubt that 
in a few passages an editorial hand can be traced. We have little 
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doubt that some sections of the Gospel as originally written have 
become displaced, but we are convinced that accidental disarrangement 
before the Gospel was published is the explanation. Dr Hirsch appears 
to follow the late Dr B. W. Bacon in allowing large scope toa Redactor, 
and in finding the clue to his activity in the last chapter with its hint of 
apostolic authorship. But a comparison with Bacon’s list of redactorial 
additions reveals a very different result. Like Dr Robert Eisler our 
present author finds an allusion to anti-Roman, Messianic revolts in 
John v 43. But whereas Eisler dates the Gospel accordingly in Trajan’s 
reign, Hirsch sees a reference to the revolt under Bar Cochba in 
Hadrian’s reign, and attributes this passage to the Editor. There is 
apparently no limit to the ingenuity which can be shewn by those who 
wish to read this Gospel in the light of second-century Church History. 
But every fresh discovery of a fragment which has any bearing on the 
Fourth Gospel warns us how precarious are these theories of late 
authorship. Those who submit themselves to the severe discipline of 
working through the theories of partition and redaction from Spitta and 
Wendt, through Delff and Wellhausen and Schwartz and Bousset, right 
down to the efforts of Hirsch, must feel that somewhere or other a 
sense of literary considerations is wanting. ‘There is no textual warrant 
for any of these attempts. So far no objective linguistic test has been 
applied to justify one of these widely divergent applications of the 


principle of extensive redaction. Such arguments as Dr Hirsch brings 
forward seem far-fetched and altogether lacking in cogency. 
W. F. Howarp. 


Die zwei Zeugen, Eine exegetische Studie iiber Apoc. xi 1-13, by 
Dr Donatus Hause. (Miinster, Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buch- 
handlung, 1936.) 


For an English reader this is a very remarkable book. It begins with 
a scholarly study of the various readings of the manuscripts in this 
extremely peculiar passage in the Apocalypse. We go on to a study of 
the numerous explanations that have been given; the author is widely 
read in the modern literature of the subject, English and French as well 
as German. It is only here that the reader begins to suspect ; he feels 
that Dr Haugg is at the old game of exploiting the differences of the 
critics in the interests of orthodoxy. His worst fears are realized. The 
passage is a real prophecy of the sending of two prophets, not Elijah 
and Enoch or Moses, but two quite new prophets, to convert neither 
heathen nor Jews, but the lukewarm members of the Church (the outer 
court given up to the Gentiles, not the fervent praying Church which is 
preserved throughout the storm and stress of the last days). 
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It is not really possible to criticize a book like this; either one 
believes in apocalyptic writing as literal prediction, or one does not. It 
depends on a whole point of view of religion, history and, in the last 
resort, the nature of God. 

The whole passage Rev. x 8-xi 13 may be a prophecy of the actual 
end of all things, not a cento of apocalyptic scraps based on Jewish 
models. (Dr Haugg’s contentions as to its independence of other 
writings suggest that it is fortunate for him that so much has been lost.) 


But it is hardly probable that many readers of this JouRNAL will agree 
with him. 


The Apostolic Preaching and its Developements. Three Lectures with 
an Appendix on Eschatology and History. By C. H. Dopp, 
Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Pp. 240. (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1936.) 


PROFEssOR Dopp maintains in these lectures that in the speeches in 
the first half of the Acts and in the Pauline Epistles we can trace a more 
or less set form of the original apostolic preaching: the prophecies have 
been fulfilled ; a saviour of the seed of David has appeared in the person 
of Jesus, whose mighty works prove him to be the Messiah; He was 
crucified and has risen from the dead in accordance with the Scriptures, 
and inaugurated by the sending of the Spirit the new age which is 
shortly to be consummated. This framework lies behind the Gospels, 
especially the Synoptic Gospels ; the public ministry of Jesus is treated 
by them at greater length, but it is implied in the Petrine tradition of 
preaching in Acts ii and x ; the Marcan structure, adopted by the other 
Gospels (by the Fourth Gospel direct from St Mark), is simply an 
expanded version of a form implied in the speeches and finally shaping 
the Creeds in their classical form. 

On the whole Professor Dodd seems to me to make out a convincing 
case, which is of great importance as putting back the original formation 
of the Gospel tradition to a period very shortly after the date of the 
crucifixion. ‘The only serious point on which | differ is his treatment 
of eschatology ; I cannot believe that his ‘ realist ’ eschatology (‘the new 
age has already begun’) is original, and ‘ futurist ’ eschatology (‘the end 
of the world is at hand’) a false secondary developement. ‘ Realist’ 
eschatology seems to me essentially a concession to Hellenism, and 
Hellenism has begun to colour the early speeches of Acts ; St Peter did 
not really try to pass off the Jewish end of the world as a Stoic dro- 
xatdoracts, but the Hellenist author or compiler of Acts might easily 
soften down his original in that way. And St Paul fairly clearly works 
from a ‘ futurist’ eschatology, inherited from the earlier Apostles, to a 
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‘realist’? one. But in general I have nothing but praise for a book 
which is written with a simplicity of form which might lead the super- 
ficial reader to underestimate its value. WILFRED L. Knox. 


Diatessaron de Tatien, Texte arabe Gabli, traduit en francais, colla- 
tionné avec les anciennes versions syriaques, suivi d'un fvangtliaire 
diatessarique syriaque accompagné de quatre planches hors texte, 
by A. S. Marmarpy1, O.P. cxvi+536+84 pp. (Imprimerie 
Catholique, Beyrouth, 1935.) 


In 1888 the Rev. A. Ciasca, afterwards Cardinal, published from 
two MSS in Rome an Arabic work claiming, according to one of these 
MSS, to be a translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron, made by Abu'l-Faraj 
ibn al-Tayyib (0d. 1043) from a copy of the Syriac text executed by the 
well-known lexicographer Bar Ali (floruit circa 885). The editor pro- 
vided it with a Latin translation; English and German translations 
followed. The additional matter in Prof. Marmardji’s edition is in 
the main described in his title; it should be added that besides 
collating Ciasca’s MSS he has based his text on a third MS of the 
Biblioth¢que St Etienne; that he has compiled an indispensable 
register of the texts in the Gospels inserted in the mosaic and several 
useful lists: of faulty renderings of the Peshitta, of matter peculiar to 
this Diatessaron, and of renderings which correspond with the Lewisian 
and/or Curetonian texts as against the Peshitta. Further, he has prefixed 
some valuable prolegomena. He has therefore well earned the gratitude 
of students. 

The ascription of the Arabic translation to Ibn al-Tayyib seems to 
have been generally accepted, but Prof. Marmardji has shown good 
grounds for rejecting it. This person is known to have translated the 
Gospels from Syriac into Arabic,’ but is not known as a translator of 
the Diatessaron. Indeed a passage which he cites (without naming its 
source) from that work in his Commentary on the Gospels is thought to 
have been taken from Ishudad.? Further, whereas Ibn al-Tayyib (of 
whose style Prof. Marmardji produces some specimens) was a correct 
writer of Arabic, the language of this Diatessaron is incorrect and 
unclassical. 

If this ascription is erroneous, some doubt falls on the statement 
that the Syriac copy whence it was made was by Bar Ali. The lexico- 


1 See Mingana’s Catalogue of Christian Arabic MSS in the Woodbrooke Settlement 
Collection p. 3. 

2 A. Hielt, Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diatessaron (Leipzig 
1903) Pp. 69. 
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grapher asserts’ that the Diatessaron omitted the genealogies and 
was tabooed (muharram) in consequence. The Arabic contains them, 
as an appendix. But if the work was tabooed, would Bar Ali have 
copied it? 

It is well known that the Arabic does not exhibit matter which we 
know from the Armenian version of Ephraem’s Commentary on the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and Ishudad’s citations to have belonged to it ; 
it must therefore have undergone systematic accommodation to the 
Peshitta and perhaps some Arabic version of the Gospels before 
acquiring the form in which this Arabic presents it. It is, however, to 
be regretted that Prof. Marmardji’s French translation conceals one 
case of considerable importance in which the Arabic reproduces some- 
thing which we know from Ephraem to have been found in Tatian’s 
work. The French renders (p. 119) Luke ix 3 ne prenez rien pour Ja 
route, Mark vi 8 sauf un bdton seulement, Luke ix 3 e¢ n’ayez pas deux 
tuniques, Matt. x 10 ni bottines, ni bdton. Uere there is an obvious 
contradiction ; they are bidden to take a ddfon and then forbidden to 
take one. Now it appears from the commentary of Ephraem that the 
Syriac Diatessaron had different words for the Greek fjadfdov; as he 
explains the passage* they were to take a virgam in signum regiminis 
et humilitatis, non baculum, quia non ad gregem furientem (sic) pascendum 
exterunt, The Syriac Diatessaron evidently followed the Old Syriac 
which in Matt. x 10 has Aufra, in Mark vi 8 ¥aé/a@. The Arabic here 
has different words : in Matt. ‘asd, in Mark gadid. Clearly this difference 
should have been reproduced in the translation; the French language 
is rich enough. 

The importance of the passage lies in its answering one question 
;that has been discussed: Did the Syriac Diatessaron take from the 
Old Syriac Gospels or vice versa? It is not equally decisive with 
regard to another question: Was the original of Tatian’s work in 
Greek or in Syriac ?—since a translator from Greek may have utilized 
the Syriac text of the Gospels. And indeed the recent discovery of a 
Greek fragment not removed by many decades from Tatian’s time, 
the Greek name of the work, which Syriac authors transliterate, and 
the insistence on his Greek education by Greek Fathers make a Greek 
original probable. 

Prof. Marmardji’s rendering of the equivalents for xodivovs and 
orvpiswy in Mark viii 19, 20 (p. 223) by cordet/les whereas the Arabic 
has different words is improper, but less serious. 

Little fault can be found with the general principle of the French 
translation, which is, in cases where the Arabic mistranslates the 


1} Thesaurus Syriacus i, col. 869. 2 Ed. Mésinger, p. 1. 
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Peshitta, to give a literal rendering of the Arabic in square brackets 
followed by an accurate one of the Syriac, while calling attention to 
matter peculiar to the compilation. And indeed the Arabic translator 
was a poor Syriac scholar. Thus in the parable of the pounds (Luke xix) 
he regularly translates mnfn ‘ minae’ by ‘ portions’, for which the Syriac 
is mnawan. Here it is quite proper to render dix [ parts] mines. There 
is, however, much in the French translation which calls for criticism. 
Some omissions, e.g. p. 121 (Matt. x 16) soyes donc sages comme les 
colombes, where the Arabic has the antithesis between serpents and 
doves, and misprints, e.g. p. 11 (John i 40) Cé/ait environ la deuxidme 
heure for dixitme, are excusable as due to inattentive proof-reading. 
But what is less pardonable is the evident desire to poke fun at the 
Arabic translator by giving his words senses which he did not intend 
them to have and translating obvious corruptions of the text—if indeed 
that term may be employed for the omission of dots, a practice common 
in these MSS as in others—as though the Arabic writer had intended 
them. Examples of these practices occur on a great number of pages ; 
a few may be cited. Thus /a/wi/ is an astronomical term equivalent 
to ‘ birthday’ (vevolutiones annorum tropicorum inde a nativitatis momento 
Nallino), but it can also mean ‘fallow land’, in French jachére. So in 
Mark vi 21 (p. 173) the Arabic is rendered au jour de sa (Herod’s) 
jachére. The verb tazaffara stands to zafara ‘he sighed’ in the relation 
of gemisco to gemo, but it may also mean ‘to become fat’ or ‘to eat 
during a fast’, in French faire gras. So in Mark vii 34 (p. 201) 
‘ Jesus gazed heavenward and sighed’ the meaning is given as ef fit gras. 
The verb ’aSabéa can mean ‘ he kindled’ (Lane) or ‘he had adolescent 
children’. So the French renders Luke xii 49 (p. 261) ‘I am come to 
send fire on earth and what will I if it be already kindled’ by gu’tl eut 
déja des fils jeunes d’avance. The verb a//aga can mean ‘he permitted’ 
(Lane) but may also be used for ‘he generalized’; the Arabic of 
Mark x 4 (p. 245) gives an opportunity for a jest, so the words are 
rendered Moise a généralisé pour nous. The word muhigg is common 
in the sense ‘ veracious’, but according to some may also mean ‘ winning 
acase’. Soin John iv 23 (p. 205) the Arabic for ‘true worshippers’ 
is made to mean és adorateurs qui lemportent sur leurs adversaires. 

This form of humour, of which Prof. Marmardji is clearly a master, 
is in comedy highly effective. But a translation of the Gospels is an 
unsuitable place for its indulgence. 

Further, since the French translation must be meant chiefly for those 
who are unacquainted with Arabic, it is unfair to the Arabic translator 
to reproduce copyists’ errors of punctuation, though these are corrected 
in the notes. Thus Zaccheus (Luke xix 8) is made to say (p. 299) c 
que jai [mis au jour) enlevé 2 tout homme, je lui donnerai (a 7un quatre) 
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au quadruple, But the translator obviously meant dazaztu not barraztu, 
though he may have omitted a dot. And the literal translation of the 
Syriac idiom for ‘ fourfold ’ is unnecessary. 

These defects by no means outweigh the merits of the edition to 
which justice has been done above. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Studien sum koptischen Bibeltext, by J. L. Koo.e, vi+102 pp. (Alfred 
Tépelmann, Berlin, 1936.) 

Tuis is no. 17 of the Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, and the sub-title gives its subject as ‘ Kollationen und 
Untersuchungen zum Text der Paulusbriefe in der unter- und oberagyp- 
tischen Ueberlieferung’; most of the book is statistical, being a list of 
the variants in the Pauline Epistles found in the old Egyptian versions 
against the Western and Syro-Byzantine groups of MSS, and the Codex 
Sinaiticus ; the work was worth doing, though the material is easily at 
hand in the late Mr Horner’s editions; a little mistake of his in 
1 Cor. xiv 37, where he translated God for Lord, is almost negligible. 

The problem of the Coptic texts of the Bible is not yet solved: what is 
the mutual influence of the two Coptic versions on each other ? Mr Koole 
rightly and cautiously answers that it is certain that the Sa‘idic has had 
an effect on the Bohairic, and probable that the Bohairic has affected 
the Sa‘idic ; both may have had an older Coptic translation before them. 
We are in an epoch of discoveries, and have witnesses in dialects and 
sub-dialects (e.g. Fayoumic, Achmimic, sub-Achmimic) unknown to the 
textual critics of the last generation ; probably we must suspend judge- 
ment for a while, but in the meantime we owe some thanks to Mr Koole 
for a conscientious piece of work and a short step forward. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Visio Sancti Pauli, by THEODORE SILVERSTEIN, Ph.D. (Christophers, 
London, 1935.) 


THis is the fourth volume of Studies and Documents edited by 
K. and S. Lake. Dr Silverstein writes a history of the ‘career’ in the 
medieval West of a religious romance, and edits nine relevant texts. 

The Visio Sancti Pauli has its earliest surviving representation in ‘an 
eighth-century codex in the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris. But a 
work to the description of which this manuscript corresponds was 
widely diffused long before the eighth century. It was known to 
Augustine, who in Tractate 98 on St John describes it as a forgery of 
vain persons ; and Sozomen, H. E. 7. 11, describes the recent pseudo- 
nymous publication of what was clearly the Greek original of the Visio 
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of the Paris codex. A tolerably close reconstruction of this Greek 
Apocalypse of St Paul is possible. It claimed to have been discovered 
at Tarsus in 388, and to have been sent by Theodosius to Jerusalem. 
Dr Silverstein believes this not really to have been an original work, 
but only the re-working of an Apocalypse composed by an Egyptian 
ascetic of the time of Origen or earlier. In this he follows the con- 
clusions of Dr Casey in an article in vol. xxxiv of this JouRNAL. In 
the opinion of the present reviewer, Dr Casey’s argument builds more 
upon the single passage referring to the Apocalypse of St Paul in the 
Nomocanon of Barhebraeus than the passage will bear, at any rate 
without support from elsewhere, while it ignores two important facts. 
In the first place, the Tarsus story has the air of an invention to assist 
the launching of a forgery: it is not easily credible as a gratuitous 
addition to a work that had already enjoyed 150 years’ success, and 
had been known to Origen as ‘accepted in the church’ in his day, 
according to Dr Casey’s understanding of the passage in the omocanon. 
And secondly, its form seems designed to explain why the work has 
but recently begun to be published from Jerusalem. Fifth-century 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land made Jerusalem the ideal market for such 
a work, while its rapid and extremely general diffusion is most compre- 
hensible on such a hypothesis. (The Egyptian origin of much of its 
inspiration and material may freely be admitted.) The issue is not, how- 
ever, material for Dr Silverstein, whose concern is with the entry of the 
Apocalypse as a literary theme into the West. Here high ecclesi- 
astical authority frowned consistently upon its claims. But this fact, so 
far from preventing its dissemination, merely released the purveyors of 
hagiographic literature from any need to respect its text. Western 
Europe was accordingly flooded with Latin redactions of the Apocalypse, 
and with vernacular versions of them which shaded off into free literary 
reconstructions of its theme, of which last the classical example is 
Dante’s Jnferno. 

The Latin redactions form the particular field of Dr Silverstein’s 
study. Of nine of these he edits the text and examines their character 
and relationships. They exhibit abbreviation and interpolation bearing 
witness to varying interests and points of view. But in total result the 
career of this romance in its various forms impressed on Western 
European culture a characteristic stamp. It caused it to be dominated 
by the thought of a future retribution in detailed correspondence with 
present conduct, qualified only by the reliefs and escapes which the 
church administered. 

In short, this work provides the apparatus of approach, not to a 
random apocryphal book, but to a most important developement of 
Western European religious literature and thought. W. TELFER. 
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Un Testo inedito di Berengario di Tours e il Concilio Romano del 1079, 
edited by Dom Martino Matronota, O.S.B.: Orbis Romanus, 
Biblioteca di Testi Medievali 6. (Milan, 1936.) 


Dom M. Matronota here publishes a short anonymous tractate 
(Cod. Casin., 276, ff. 25-31) which he shews conclusively to be the work 
of Berengar of Tours, composed at Rome in 1079. The text is well 
edited, though it is difficult to understand why the spelling of the manu- 
script has been preserved. Little or no advantage is gained palaeo- 
graphically, and the reader’s attention is only confused. The importance 
of the treatise is that it gives a comparatively late statement of Berengar’s 
views, while it states very clearly what he meant by the term, ‘ spiritual 
Presence’. His argument may be summed up in the following syllogism : 
the bread is changed into the Body of Christ spiritually, because through 
consecration it becomes the sign of Christ’s Body ; but in the sign the 
thing signified is truly present in the thing signifying it ; therefore in the 
Eucharist the Body of Christ is truly present. There is no change of 
substance, as his opponents argued. The introduction, especially the 
chapter on the sources of Berengar’s philosophical theories, is to be 
commended. J. G. StKes. 


Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, by WaTKIN WILLIAMS, pp. xxxviii, 423. 
(Manchester University Press, 1935.) 


Few books nowadays, devoted to a learned theme, shew so clearly as 
this shews how and why they have been written. Dr Watkin Williams 
gives his reviewers little excuse to shew off, to ask why he has done this 
or not done that. Dr Williams explicitly or implicitly answers all such 
questions himself. He has not tried to write a profound work about the 
middle ages. He does not claim to have added much to the knowledge 
of scholars about the life of St Bernard. He has written this work 
because he loves St Bernard and for many years has found satisfaction 
in tracing his steps, visiting his foundations, poring over his letters and 
treatises in the light of the circumstances under which they were com- 
posed. If, he seems to say, you want to know about the great intellec- 
tual and spiritual movements of the twelfth century at first hand, do not 
come to me. I know no more than the ordinary student knows about 
these, and have used my knowledge as faithfully as I could. What Ido 
know is the details of the saint’s life, the places where he lived and 
through which he travelled, the topography of his monasteries, the 
lives, so far as they can be known, of his friends and companions, the 
moods which swayed his actions, and something, I hope, of his inner 
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life, of the ‘poise of double-edged emotional force and keen-sighted 
outlook of conscience, which goes so far to explain why men hailed him 
as a “man of God”’. And the sympathetic reader will be content with 
what Dr Williams gives him—a lucid narrative, packed with detail, good 
photographs, plans, and maps, all kinds of curious information, topo- 
graphical and historical, dug out from local periodicals and gathered by 
personal observation. The reader who hopes for a clear-cut study in 
which the figure of St Bernard is silhouetted against the background of 
his age may find this book heavy. The reader whose taste has been 
formed and confined by the new methods of biography will find it dull. 
But the reader who has caught something of the author’s deep, yet 
restrained, devotion to St Bernard and who feels no craving for hasty 
certainties and rapid returns, will read contentedly, without haste. 
There is room for all sorts of books about St Bernard, for no final 
judgement can ever be reached about one who sounded the depths of 
human emotion as he did and who raised issues of such enduring sig- 
nificance. In the presence of St Bernard we are faced by insoluble 
problems. Personally, I do not feel so composed as Dr Watkin 
Williams feels, though he is not at all a credulous hagiographer, as 
I read of the miracles of St Bernard—miracles which the saint accepted 
while he deplored the facile veneration which they aroused ; yet it would 
be uncritical to dismiss them as legends. I can say only that I do not 
understand. And, as for the story of St Bernard and Abelard, beside 
which the problem of Luther and Erasmus seems almost simple, how 
many of us, who take Abelard’s part now, would have followed St Ber- 
nard then ! 

Dr Watkin Williams has written a cultivated, well-sustained and un- 
pretentious book. He has made the acquaintance of foreign scholars 
and sought their aid in clearing up matters of detail. His work is 
a most helpful presentation of what is known. For some time the 
study of the twelfth century has been entering on another phase ; and 
it may be that this more conventional book will do something to 
save the newer learning, so important yet so precarious, from dangers 
of its own. 

Occasionally Dr Williams suffers from his neglect of wider issues. 
For example the letters of Stephen of Tournai (who died in 1203) have 
a significance for a time and for circumstances different from those of 
St Bernard (p. 225). Within his own province he rarely slips, but it is 
strange that he should have missed Dom Wilmart’s paper ‘ L’instigateur 
du Speculum caritatis d’Aelred abbé de Rievaulx’ in the Revue d’Ascé- 
tique et de Mystique (Oct. 1933, vol. xiv, pp. 369-395) for it restores a 
precious letter to St Bernard. 


F. M. PowickeE. 
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Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. XIII. Questiones Supra Libros 
Octo Physicorum Aristotelis, edited by FERDINAND M. DELoRME, 
O.F.M., with the collaboration of Ropert STEELE, pp. xxxix and 
439. (Clarendon Press, 1935.) 


In this volume we have the last instalment of Bacon’s professorial 
works, as contained in MS 406 of the Amiens Library. From the 
evidence of the manuscript Fr Delorme infers that these important 
questiones reached the copyist in two sections, and that the copy of the 
second part (containing Books VII, VIII, and part of VI) was by far 
the better. It was round about 1250 that Bacon was lecturing on 
Aristotle at Paris. The ground he covered was very wide. Fr Delorme 
finds evidence of twelve distinct courses (two of them dealing with the 
Physics), but not all of these have been preserved in the Amiens manu- 
script. He has also found it possible to place the several works in their 
probable order. Questions of chronology are by no means unimportant, 
for the dating of Bacon’s works has some bearing on the range of his 
opportunities, particularly with respect to the available translations of 
Aristotle, and also on the questions of his relations, controversial or other- 
wise, with other famous doctors of his time, such as Albertus Magnus. 

About the dates of various Latin versions of Aristotle there is still 
room for differences of opinion, but it is doubtless true, as Fr Delorme 
observes, that during his professorial years at Paris Bacon often had to 
rely on partial and dubious translations from the Arabic. Hence his 
position was much less favourable than that of St Thomas fifteen or 
twenty years later, when William of Moerbeke was translating from the 
Greek text. Fr Delorme also maintains that, although Bacon (like 
many others) speaks harshly of Averroes, there is no good evidence of 
animosity against St Albert. The truth is that we are still awaiting an 
authoritative modern work on Bacon, but now that Mr Steele and his 
collaborators have done such splendid work on the editing of texts, it is 
not too much to hope that the complete exponent will presently appear. 


Henrici Totting De Oyta Quaestio de Veritatibus Catholicis, edited by 
ALBERT LANG, pp. 28. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1933.) 


Henry oF Oyta, classed by de Wulf with the Parisian Ockhamists, is 
heard of at Prague, and afterwards at Vienna, where he wrote (probably 
after 1385) a book of select Quaestiones super Sententias. Of the first 
quaestio, dealing with the principles of theology, two articles were edited 
by Dr Lang in Fasc. XII of the series of Opuscula et Textus, illustrating 
the life and doctrine of the Church, which Grabmann and Pelster are 
producing. The little work now published (as Fasc. XVI in the same 
series) contains the third article, and treats of the question whether there 
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are any Catholic truths de necessitate salutis credendae which are neither 
explicitly stated in Holy Scripture nor formally to be inferred from it. 
The author enumerates four such classes of truths: (1) apostolic tradi- 
tions, (2) statements in credible histories, (3) inferences from (1) and 
(2), (4) post-apostolic revelations or inspirations. All of these he allows, 
with reservations, and maintains that without them the Church would 
have been imperfectly instructed, e.g. concerning the manner of celebra- 
ting the Eucharist and about the primacy of Rome. At the same time 
he follows St Augustine in recognizing degrees of authority, and in 
claiming liberty to dissent from opinions expressed by the Fathers, 
especially, of course, when it is impossible to accept them all without 
being involved in contradictions. Opuscula sanctorum absolute in quan- 
tum talia non habent auctoritatem, but with due criticism and exercise of 
authority the Church can strengthen the faith by material drawn from 
non-scriptural sources, yet always without prejudice to the certainty and 
supremacy of Scripture itself. 


Roberti Kilwardby O.Pr. De Natura Theologiae, edited by F. Srec- 
MULLER, pp. 56. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1935.) 

THE text here edited by Dr Stegmiiller from the only two known 
manuscripts (one at Merton College, the other at Worcester Cathedral) 
is the Prologue to Kilwardby’s Commentary on the Sentences, composed 
- at Oxford between 1248 and 1261. In the editor’s opinion—supported 
by some useful quotations in the footnotes—Kilwardby was chiefly 
influenced by Richard Fishacre (or Fitzacre) and Alexander of Hales. 
His opposition to St Thomas, and his formal condemnation, in 1277, of 
several Thomist propositions, are remarkable in a Dominican, but in 
this interesting discourse on the nature of theology there is no very 
striking difference from the similar discussion in the first Quaestio of 
the Summa Theologica. There is, however, some difference of emphasis. 
For St Thomas theology is magis speculativa guam practica ; for Kilwardby 
it has a speculative element, sed intendit in actionem finaliter. He says, 
too, that it is grounded in consensu affectus per amorem rectum. Further 
examination tends rather to diminish the difference between the two 
authors. Kilwardby assigns a considerable place in theology to argu- 
ment and logical reasoning. He thinks that both philosophy and 
theology arrive at genuine truth, and he admits some overlapping 
between the provinces of reason and faith. ‘ Belief’ and ‘ knowledge’ 
are not mutually exclusive, and he claims the title of scientia for theology , 
though it may not precisely conform to Aristotle’s definition of science. 
His knowledge of Aristotle, however, does not appear to be very 
accurate, for when interpreting the famous first sentence of the Posterior 
Analytics, he takes cognitio praeexistens to mean cognitio sensitiva, which 
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certainly does not give the whole of Aristotle’s meaning. Here and 
there in Dr Stegmiiller’s text there are questionable points. On 
p. 29, line 1, sive must be a mistake for sine, and on p. 27, line 11, 
praebetur \ooks as if it ought to be prodatur. 


Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus de Unitate Intellectus Contra Aver- 
roistas, edited by Leo W. KEELER, S.J., pp. xxiv and 86. (Pontificia 
Universitas Gregoriana, Rome, 1936.) 

A CRITICAL edition of this famous masterpiece of controversial writing 
is very welcome, for in the older editions, as Fr Keeler shews in his 
preface, even gross errors have either passed unchallenged or have led 
to superfluous discussion, Fr Keeler has examined, collated, and 
classified some twenty manuscripts, each of which he briefly describes, 
and also the seven editions which appeared in the fifteenth century. 
The most probable date for the work is 1270, and Fr Keeler thinks it 
was published before the first condemnation of Siger of Brabant on 
Dec. roth of that year. Whether it was directly aimed at Siger himself, 
or at the Parisian Averroists in general, is rather doubtful. Evidence 
has been found to prove that Siger’s own treatise, De Anima Jntellectiva 
was later than De Unitate, and where St Thomas gives the actual words 
(§§ 122-123) of some Averroist, it is not possible to identify his quota- 
tions. Besides the apparatus criticus, Fr Keeler has written a series of 
valuable footnotes to the text, often illustrating the argument from the 
statements of Averroes, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Themistius. 
The medieval controversy about Aristotle’s notoriously difficult doctrine 
of vots was largely a revival of the older dispute between Alexander and 
Themistius, and luckily St Thomas was able to use the quite recent 
translation of Themistius by William of Moerbeke. To discuss at 
length the whole problem of Aristotle’s meaning does not fall within 
the scope of Fr Keeler’s edition, but what he has undertaken to do is 
done very well. 


De Causalitate Sacramentorum, Seu De Modo Explicandi Efficientiam 
Sacramentorum Novae Legis, Textus Scholasticorum Principalium, 
collected by M. Gierens, S.J., pp. 126. (Pontificia Universitas 
Gregoriana, Rome, 1935.) 

Tuts work is simply a compilation, but a useful one of its kind. The 
texts are collected from twenty-six Latin theologians, ranging in date 
from St Augustine to Suarez and Cardinal de Lugo. Inevitably the 
expositions and explanations of medieval authors were coloured by the 
philosophy, or philosophies, known to them. Hence there is still some 
tisk of putting a false construction on passages removed from their 
larger context. Above all it is necessary to bear in mind that Christian 
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writers never took a Neoplatonist or Gnostic view of matter. Many 
interpretations of the Eucharist, for instance, have been loosely described 
as ‘ materialistic’ by modern critics who seem to have forgotten that 
Christian thought has never recognized in matter an original principle 
antagonistic to spirit. Fr Gierens gives the largest space to St Thomas, 
but in his introduction he gives a brief estimate of the comparative 
importance of many others, and the texts are so arranged as to illustrate 
the doctrinal evolution. 


De Autographo Tractatus Inediti Card. Joannis de Lugo‘ De Anima’, 
by F. AtcaNniz, S.J., pp. 182. (Biblioteca de Estudios Eclesiasticos, 
Madrid, 1936.) 

ALTHOUGH he gave a public display of his logical powers at the 
mature age of thirteen, it is not as a philosopher that Cardinal de Lugo 
has hitherto been known in any published work. From internal 
evidence, however, derived from the manuscript described in this book, 
Fr Alcafiiz gathers that he may have written as many as eight philo- 
_ sophical works. The manuscript of his lectures De Anima ( Universitas 
Gregoriana, 1417) is shewn to be an autograph, partly by comparison 
with other specimens of his handwriting, partly by the nature of the 
notes and corrections in the manuscript itself. Its date is 1614-1615, 
and it appears to have originated in the form of school lectures. Now 
that the manuscript has been brought to light, it seems rather strange 
that Fr Alcafiiz has not thought fit to publish it in its entirety. Actually 
he has done nothing of the kind. In the first part of his book he goes 
through the treatise systematically, exhibits its structure, gives copious 
extracts, and adds such remarks of his own as are necessary to make 
clear the course of the argument. The second part consists of a series 
of extracts from later authors who testify to de Lugo’s influence. 
Finally there are just two pages de merito intrinseco operis Lugonis, in 
which it is claimed that the Cardinal was at his best when attacking 
some new question, or anold one in a new way. In the main de Lugo 
appears to agree with St Thomas’s account of the soul, but he was 
aware that an audience nursed too much on ‘authority’ is apt to get 
sluggish, and he remarks that an occasional dash of novelty may rouse 
them to think for themselves. 


El Conmonitorio de San Vicente de Lerins, Traduccién castellana con 
Comentario y procedida de una Introduccién, by P. Jost Mavoz, 
S.J., pp. xi and 150. (Ediciones A. B. F., Madrid, 1935.) 

THE Commonitorium has had a chequered history. It appeared 
anonymously under the title of Feregrini adversus haereticos, and, 
according to the historian Gennadius, a large part of the second book 
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was stolen from the author, who was thus obliged to make a final 
recapitulation of the whole. It appears, however, that we have the 
book in the form known to Gennadius, and some of his statements, 
about the theft and other matters, are regarded by Fr Madoz as dubious. 
The early reputation of the work seems quite to have faded away, so 
that it even fell for a time into oblivion and is not mentioned by any of 
the greater medieval doctors. Revived in the age of the Reformation, 
it became famous once more and was seized upon by all sorts of people 
for controversial purpgses. There are now, Fr Madoz tells us, more 
than 150 editions and translations in various languages. In his dis- 
cussion of the meaning and importance of the Vicentian canon (not 
infrequently misquoted) Fr Madoz insists that the author—commonly 
described as a semi-Pelagian—was moved throughout by opposition to 
St Augustine, that he was fiercely conservative, and that no serviceable 
theory of doctrinal progress and development can be extracted from his 
argument. There is a certain irony, too, in the verdict that ‘ what 
definitely condemns the central thought’ is its exclusivismo rigido, or, 
again, the individualismo de su canon, which is further described as 
viciosamente personal. ‘Thus for a modern Jesuit the famous canon, far 
from being the perfect expression of the Catholic position, is little more 
than an historical curiosity, chiefly suitable, perhaps, for the deluding of 
Protestants. To appraise the merits of Fr Madoz’s translation is beyond 


the competence of a mere amateur in Spanish. The commentary takes 
the form of copious footnotes, in which many references are given, with 
illustrations of the text from various authorities. 


1. Handschriftliche Forschungen und Mitteilungen sum Schrifttum des 
Wilhelm von Conches und su Bearbeitungen seiner naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Werke, by MarTIN GRABMANN, pp. 57. (Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, Munich, 1935 ) 

2. Un Brano Inedito della ‘ Philosophia’ di Guglielmo di Conches, by 
CARMELO OTTAVIANO, pp. 56. (Morano, Naples, 1935.) 

THE primary object of Grabmann’s lucid and scholarly work is not 
to expound the philosophy of William of Conches, but to examine the 
evidence for constituting a list of his authentic works. The most 
important of them, the PAilosophia Mundi, enjoys the curious distinction 
of having been twice printed by Migne (vols. 90 and 172), first as 
the work of Bede and afterwards as belonging to Honorius of Autun. 
In addition to this, it was once ascribed to William of Hirschau, in an 
edition printed at Basle in 1531. Nevertheless, it was written by 
William of Conches, as was also the Dragmaticon, a work similar in its 
contents to the Philosophia but in dialogue form. It has now been 
discovered that there is also another version of the PAilosophia, which 
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had been wrongly ascribed to Hugh of St Victor. The first two books 
(especially the first) contain new matter, and these have now been 
published (see below) by Carmelo Ottaviano. The Moralium Dogma 
Philosophorum, contained in many MSS and widely known, Grabmann 
rejects. A careful comparison of it with William’s teaching elsewhere, 
especially as regards the account of the virtues, has convinced him that 
the distinctively moral work is not genuine. There are also commen- 
taries on the Zimaeus (probably two), Boethius, Priscian, Macrobius, 
and Martianus Capella. 

The second part of Grabmann’s discussion deals with the extensive 
influence of William on later writers. In some cases ‘influence’ is 
hardly a strong enough word, for Grabmann shews that Ralph de Long- 
champs, in a commentary on Alanus de Insulis, and the author of a 
Philosophia Boethii (probably Bartholomew of Parma) thought nothing 
of extracting whole passages, almost verbatim, from William’s writings 
with that calm indifference to plagiarism so often exhibited by medieval 
authors. Grabmann concludes with a study of an anonymous Munich 
manuscript, also closely akin to William’s work, but he has not been 
able to discover the author. 

As mentioned above, Carmelo Ottaviano has edited the first two 
books of the work which (to judge from a remark at the beginning of 
the second book) William may have intended to call Summa Philosophiae. 
Ottaviano has also written a useful preface and added a careful apparatus 
criticus. He has used chiefly a manuscript from the Ambrosian Library, 
collating it with two from Munich. The text shews that William’s 
culture was classical rather than patristic and theological. His main 
object is to discover sapientia, and the text of his discourse is in Auius 
vitae solitudine summum solamen animorum est exercitatio philosophiae. 
He describes briefly the nature of man’s life, the ills to which he is 
subject, and the appropriate remedies. Various definitions of philo- 
sophy are noted, and the sundry arts and sciences subordinate to it are 
duly classified. Along with much that is merely quaint or obsolete 
there are many acute observations. His dictum on games is worth 
quoting :—dcirco ludi sunt constituti ut, cum per totam ebdomadam essent 
(sc. homines) corporali exercitatione fatigati, in festis /udorum recrearentur 
visione animi. W. H. V. Reape. 


Das Konsil von Vienne: 1311-1312: seine Quellen und seine Geschichte: 
von P. Dr Theolog. et Phil.: EwaLp MULLER, O.F.M. 

[Miinster in Westfalen: Vorreformationsgeschichtliche Forschungen : 
Bd. XII: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. | 


FrencH Councils have a great lineage and many interests: Vienne 
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was the seat of two important assemblies. This volume of about 
700 pages has waited far too long for the recommendation it well 
deserves: its dedication to Finke really gives its tone. The Bull of 
Summons (‘ Regnans in coelis’) came 12 August 1308, but the Council 
only began in 1311. The position was critical as Bertrand de Got, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, elected Pope (Clement V), had chosen to 
reside in France and so led the way to the sojourn at Avignon. 

The Council had to deal with the matter of the Knights Templars, 
and, while the memory of Anagni was still fresh, William de Nogaret 
was still alive and had the ear of Philip the Fair. The attack on the 
character of Boniface VIII, if it were not rebutted, would have thrown 
the Papacy and its whole administration into disorder; but it was the 
lever by which the French king moved the Papacy. Besides this 
matter the Council had to see to the defence of the Holy Land in evil 
plight after the fall of Acre. There were also some small heretical 
sects to be dealt with, and some points of discipline to legislate upon : 
Clement V was a good lawyer. 

The affair of the Templars has caused much discussion. There is 
an essay on it in Sir John Macdonell’s Historic Trials, and one of 
Dollinger’s last lectures, printed in Addresses on Historical and Literary 
Subjects, gives the great historian’s last views: it was a subject he had 
long studied and it moved him to tears. Both these writers conclude 


that the Order as a whole was not guilty although individuals might be 
guilty. But the mixture of the Inquisition, French Law, and Church 
Councils was curious and bad: it was indeed a sad episode. 

J. P. WuitNey. 


The Church in France 1848-1907, by C. S. Puivups. (S.P.C.K., 
1936.) 

Tue Church in France owes a great debt to Dr Phillips ; for in two 
books, the former, published in 1929, from the Revolution to 1848, and 
the later, of this year, from that date till the denunciation of the Con- 
cordat, its history has been admirably told for English readers: most of 
whom have but little chance of acquaintance either with the twists and 
turns of French politics or with the inner life of the Church in that 
country. The present volume is particularly interesting. It is one of 
a series now in course of publication for the Church Historical Society, 
recently reconstituted with a view to the production of historical studies 
on a scale sufficient to be seriously reckoned with as scholarly authorities 
for their subject. 

We welcome this accession to the list. It consists of an introduction 
and fourteen chapters. In the course of these, the most noticeable 
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points of interest are the rise and growth of Ultramontanism; the 
Syllabus and the Vatican Council ; the conciliatory policy of Leo XIII, 
so unlike that of his immediate predecessor ; and the final severance of 
Church and State, consequent upon the repudiation of the Concordat. 
These and other movements are treated in detail ; and in each case the 
intricate story is told so crisply, with an intimate knowledge of character 
as well as circumstance that, for all its learning, the book is most attrac- 
tive to read. 

The introductory chapter begins with an explanation of the change 
which took place during the nineteenth century, in the meaning of 
Ultramontanism. ‘Till about 1830’, wrote Archbishop Sibour of Paris, 
‘the Ultramontane school was the school of liberty. We defended 
against the pretensions and aggressions of the temporal power the inde- 
pendence of the spiritual.’ To this his correspondent, the Comte de 
Montalembert, replied: ‘You are right a thousand times. When the 
Ultramontanes of former days defended the rights of the Holy See, of 
justice and liberty, against the Gallicanism of the lawyers and wuniversi- 
taires, the Ultramontane school was a school of liberty. The attempt 
is now made to turn it into a school of slavery—and with only too much 
success.’ Thanks to the famous Catholic journalist, Louis Veuillot, 
this new Ultramontanism triumphed in 1870 ; and more and more the 
life and fortunes of the Church in France fell under its control. One 
of the interests of Dr Phillips’s book is to trace the course of this victory 
in detail. It makes us think that, if Roman Catholics pay too high 
a price for unity, non-Roman Christendom with its disastrous divisions 
has purchased liberty at no less a cost. 

The chapter on the Vatican Council is a fine piece of discriminating 
work. ‘Taking for his authority what he rightly describes as ‘the best 
account of the Council in English’, by Dom Cuthbert Butler, Dr Phillips 
presents a view of its successive stages ‘ with special reference to the part 
played by the French bishops and (in the background) by the French 
government’. The story is told with much vivacity. ‘It was Darboy 
and not the noisy Dupanloup who was the real leader of the French 
anti-infallibilists in the Council.... Their pertinacity had been by no 
means in vain. The designs of the extreme infallibilists had been 
thwarted ; and the Definition emerged from the long battle in a moderate 
and carefully limited shape.’ We may even say, with Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, that it is not so much the papal infallibility as the papal 
jurisdiction that is now the stumbling-block to Christian unity. 

In spite, however, of all these agitations, the internal life of the French 
Church made real progress. True, the story of modernism and its 
virtual end in 1907 is disquieting, in some respects. ‘Theological re- 
action had triumphed all along the line: and even so moderate a critic 
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as Batiffol ’"—a friend and colleague of mine at Malines—‘ found himself 
among its victims.’ But the devotional and missionary spirit ‘of the 
Church in France, in the midst of these perplexities’, is an inspiring 
story—well told in the final chapter. ‘The writer of this book’, says 
Dr Phillips, in conclusion, ‘has much to tell of the follies and frailties 
with which the Catholic name may be associated. In the heroisms’ 
which were displayed by French missionaries, ‘we may see the other 
side of the medal—that capacity for limitless self-sacrifice which perhaps 
no other Christian body is able to evoke in the same degree as the great 
and august communion of Rome, and which is the real secret of her 
abiding power.’ B. J. Kipp. 


The Church and the Twentieth Century, edited by G. L. H. Harvey, 
pp- xviii+448. (Macmillan, London, 1936.) 


Tuis volume, like such of its predecessors as Essays and Reviews and 
Lux Mundi, is really a pamphlet written in the grand manner. It con- 
tains a series of ten essays, attractive in style and amply adequate in 
learning, with a foreword by the Bishop of Birmingham. Its intention, 
perhaps not equally shared by all its writers, is the defence of the 
present relationship between Church and State, and the promotion of 
a drastic purge, at once of worship and of discipline, in the interests of 
what many will regard as an extreme modernist position. It well 
deserves a critical reading as a statement of a case, and there are few 
readers who will not find themselves in sympathy, at one point or 
another, with some of the many suggestions that are made. But it is 
not, I think, likely that this book will ever take its place alongside the 
two earlier books which I have mentioned as marking an epoch in the 
movement of modern Anglican thought. It suffers, as its editor him- 
self admits in his very brief preface, from ‘some loss of homogeneity ’, 
the various writers having in fact no clearly-defined unity of purpose, 
except that of being modern, a vice or virtue which they share with us 
all. But more serious still is the inability of one or two of the writers, 
Dr Major perhaps being the most important example, to realize that the 
point of view which they put with such vigour and attractiveness is not 
by any means representative of very much modern thought, even among 
the educated laity whom they claim to represent. The book does not 
seein to me to reflect its age with any precision. Possibly that is the 
fault of the age, and not of the book. 

It should be added that if anything could have made the book into 
a real unity, it would have been the admirable essay by Mr Harvey 
which brings it to a close. Here there is a very broad survey of recent 
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movements of criticism and thought, which goes far to correct the one- 
sidedness of some of the things said in earlier essays. 

It is, I think, not unfair to say that the ruling principle of the book 
is that of the importance of the opinions of the educated laity. This is 
explicit at various points. Professor £, +s defends the present method 
of appointing bishops largely on the ground that the Prime Minister’s 
standpoint may be regarded as representing such opinions (p. 38). 
Dr Major’s suggestions for Prayer Book revision, scholarly as they are, 
have the same criterion in mind. In fact the underlying question to 
which the whole book invites attention is whether the Church is to lead 
or to be led by a supposed consensus of lay thought. Vox populi, vox 
Dei would not have been an impossible title for some part of it at least. 
Certainly it would cover much of the Bishop of Birmingham’s Fore- 
word. But it is for the final ringing challenge of that same Foreword 
that I am more grateful than for anything else in the volume. 

It is something in the manner of the book, the assumption by the 
writers that they are so obviously right, and that all sensible people 
must agree with it, and more than an appearance of disbelief in the 
sincerity of bishops and clergy in general, that makes me feel uncomfort- 
able in reading it. Thus I agree with Dr Dearmer’s plea that we have 
become involved, through the self-consciousness of Protestantism, in 
an unnecessary and undesirable reiteration of the Creeds. But I find 
myself very perplexed at his positive suggestions. I should cordially 
dislike the regular and ‘ official’ use of the ‘Short Creed’ in modern 
terms which he advocates (p. 128). He says that that is what we all 
mean. I am much concerned to say that it omits most of what is really 
important. I agree, and have long held, that it would be a valuable 
thing if the Church could have a new Creed every fifty years, without 
invalidating the old ones. But it would be a much more serious affair 
than these essays suggest. 

I have been wholly unable to discover what is intended by the ‘ Short 
Creed’ to which the proposals on p. 138 refer. Perhaps there is some 
misprint about the cross-reference to p. 111. 

I am happier when I come to Canon Guy Rogers, with his urgent 
desire for intercommunion ‘ without staying for any’, and Dr Raven, 
pressing for more interchange of pulpits. Probably I differ from most 
people in believing that intercommunion is not the harder but the easier 
of the two to justify theologically. Beyond that point the book moves 
to secular and practical matters of which there is no space to speak. 
All is well written, and all very well worth reading. But it is not the 
last word, even for to-day. ‘There is more to be said for tradition, and 
even for bishops, than the writers sometimes allow. 

L. W. GRENSTED. 
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The Christian Idea of God, by H. MaLtpwyn Hucues, M.A., D.D. 
The Fatherhood of God, by W. B. Setziz, D.D. (Duckworth, 1936.) 


THE revival of Duckworth’s Theology Series will be welcomed by 
many who remember the important works which it contained before the 
War. The series is now under the general editorship of Dr A. W. 
Harrison, Principal of Westminster College, and among the earliest 
volumes are these two by Dr Maldwyn Hughes and Dr Selbie. 

Dr Hughes covers the wider field, for in some 220 closely packed 
pages he reviews the whole Christian idea of God, His existence, His 
revelation, His sovereignty, His grace, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the problem of the impassibility of the Godhead. Dr Hughes shews 
himself to be very well versed in ancient and modern theological litera- 
ture, and for serious students the book will be of great value. In tone 
it is reverent and cautious; the author reviews questions from every 
point of view and, although he generally reaches an orthodox conclusion, 
he is neither self-confident nor dogmatic. The chapter on ‘The 
Wholly Other’ is a timely examination of certain tendencies now mani- 
fest on the Continent. While rejecting the theology of Barth as a 
whole, Dr Hughes manifests towards some aspects of his teaching a 
sympathy which is perhaps greater than that felt by the majority of 
English scholars. The book is not a work of popular theology, and 
a possible criticism is that it is overloaded with quotations, but 
Dr Hughes is to be congratulated in having packed so much into so 
small a volume. 

Dr Selbie’s book provides easier reading than that of Dr Hughes, for 
it is less academic and more popular in style. He thinks that the 
scepticism of to-day ‘is mostly the result of ignorance and indifference 
backed up by intellectual laziness and spiritual atrophy’, and he 
endeavours to show how ‘the conception of God as Father meets the 
needs of men as no other can’. This is a fine theme for a scholar who 
is also a preacher and teacher, and Dr Selbie uses his opportunity to 
touch on a variety of subjects. He reviews the religions of the world 
only to find that the idea of God’s Fatherhood is conspicuous by its 
absence, and proceeds to set forth the Christian doctrine as found in 
the New Testament, and in the developement of Christian doctrine. 
In later chapters Dr Selbie discusses such particular questions as 
‘ Fatherhood and Providence’, ‘ Fatherhood and Worship’, ‘ Fatherhood 
and the Social Order’, and finally he writes on Christology in his 
chapter on ‘ The Father and the Son’. 

Throughout, the treatment of the subject is vigorous, independent, 
and suggestive, and the interest of the book is not lessened by a certain 
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narrowness of outlook. Dr Selbie goes out of his way to be contro- 
versial, and shews slight sympathy with those who hold other views. 
For him ‘ baptism of infants can never be anything but a symbolical 
acceptance or declaration of the fact that they are children of God’. 
The refusal of office to women in many Churches is merely ‘a curious 
instance of blindness’. Stately worship is condemned, apparently 
because ‘ it is a far cry from the upper rooms of the New Testament to 
cathedrals like Chartres or Canterbury’. Opponents of the Labour 
movement in the upper and middle classes believe that ‘the lower 
classes ought to be kept in their place’. It may never have occurred to 
Dr Selbie that Socialism is feared because it is believed to be the solvent 
of much that is good in modern civilization, including religion. As a 
theologian he might have avoided the sneer at ‘ ecclesiastical dogmas’ 
(p. 176) which the Churches are supposed to offer to the world instead 
of bread. Is not the Fatherhood of God an ‘ecclesiastical dogma’ ? 
The discussion of Christology is brief and characterized by a certain 
vagueness which contrasts with the careful accuracy of expression in 
Dr Hughes’s book. This is partly due to the fact that Dr Selbie keeps 
before him the practical aim. ‘To be able to say of God My Father, 
and to enter on a living experience of Sonship to the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is to give to life that loftiness of aim and stability 
of purpose that alone make it worth living.’ P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Christ and His Cross, by W. Russet, Mattsy, D.D. (The Epworth 
Press, London, 1935.) Pp. 168. 


In this volume Dr Maltby reprints the Cato Lecture which he 
delivered in Melbourne last year during the Conference of the Methodist 
Church in Australia. It is a study and, to some extent, a restatement 
of the doctrine of the Atonement from the standpoint of one who has 
abandoned all expiatory ideas, which, even for St Paul, were in his 
judgement never central, but is net content with those ‘ moral influence’ 
theories which find the redemptive work of Christ in the example of 
self-sacrificing love that He gave supremely upon the Cross. 

Dr Maltby’s own doctrine is bound up with his understanding of the 
nature of Christ’s work among men, the almost unbearable strain which 
it entailed, and His consequent determination to hasten the end of His 
mission in the world by a death which meant ‘ release from the limita- 
tions and frustrations which are inseparable from life within the body’, 
and, with that release, the extension of His powers of acting upon men. 
Dr Maltby is not hostile to modern criticism in its relation to the 
Gospels, but of the refusal of some critics to allow that Jesus did speak 
of His rising again, he writes, ‘I can see no reason for suspecting the 
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recorded predictions by Jesus of His resurrection, except those argu- 
ments which deny also the uniqueness of His person’. 

Where Dr Maltby is specially impressive and goes beyond ‘ moral 
influence’ theories of the Atonement is in the stress that he lays upon 
the real bearing by Christ of the sins of men, both before the Cross and 
upon it, by burdening Himself in His own experience with men’s 
sorrows and in particular with the sorrows that result from sin. No 
one, however critical of Dr Maltby for his refusal to affirm the doctrine 
of objective atonement through expiation, could say that he had failed 
to realize that the New Testament Gospel is most profoundly concerned 
with the facts of sin and its forgiveness and with the unique relation of 
Christ and His Cross to these facts. I am not satisfied that the contrast 
which he makes between expiation and forgiveness in the words, ‘ Sin 
cannot be expiated ; it can only be forgiven’ is a true one, and that 
there is no moral reality for which the word ‘expiation’ and similar 
words stand over and above what is given in the word ‘forgiveness’. 
But it would be as unfair to Dr Maltby as it would have been to 
McLeod Campbell to suggest that he imagines that the hurt of God's 
people, which is inherent in their sins, can lightly be healed. And if, 
as is I think the case, he reads too much into the Gospels in holding 
that they point to an awareness on the part of our Lord to the near 
approach of a ‘ breaking-point’ in what it was physically possible for 
Him to endure in His response to the needs of men, he is rightly seek- 
ing to do justice to the Gospels in their clear indication of the death of 
Christ as coming to pass through His own will and act, and only 
secondarily through the hatred and machinations of His foes. 

I do not think that Dr Maltby himself would say that his conception 
of the redeeming work of Christ is necessarily incompatible with a theory 
of objective atonement which sees in the Cross ‘ something done between 
the Father and the Son alone’. Certainly he pays generous respect to 
the Christian tradition on this point. And while it would be going too 
far to say that his book is one that reconciles different types of doctrine, 
it is one that deserves to lead to a fuller appreciation of the ground that 
is common to these different types. J. K. Mozzey. 


Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt, by Kart PRU, S.J. 
(J. Hegner, Leipzig.) 2 vols., pp. 506 and 532. 


Tuis weighty contribution to Catholic Apologetic takes the form of 
a religionsgeschichtlich commentary on the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The object is to obtain a complete and balanced view of the relation 
between primitive Christianity and its pagan environment. For this 
purpose, the adoption of a given scheme, like that of the Creed, has 
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much to recommend it. For the author to allow himself to select or 
emphasize whatever aspects of the Christian Faith he chose, would 
obviously set him free to beg the question by arranging the picture to fit 
his thesis: whereas the Creed was the Church’s own statement of her 
substantial belief. Then, too, the period during which the Creed took 
shape is obviously the crucial period for such investigation. And there 
is a further advantage. It is precisely the author’s contention that 
details of Christian expression or practice have their essential being and 
religious significance only in the system of faith which supports and 
unifies them: and to take the dogmatic structure of the Creed as basis 
is an admirable way of making this clear. 

Naturally, the thoroughgoing acceptance of this last thesis makes the 
issue a foregone conclusion. Those who hold the religionsgeschichtlich 
explanation of the rise of Christianity will always be people who assume 
the opposite premise, viz. that a religion is formed by social, ritual, 
emotional, and imaginative elements, which, happening (on chemical 
analogy) to form a stable compound, give themselves unified shape and 
permanent structure in a coherent system of doctrine. Fr Priimm’s 
refutation of this assumption is the recognized and presumably sound 
one: that our immediate evidence shews Christianity not to have 
arisen in this way, but in dependence on Apostolic testimony to certain 
facts: that the religionsgeschichtlich premise might do for a mythical 
religion, but that the attitude of the Catholic Christian to the Church’s 
Creed had little in common with the attitude of the pagan to whatever 
realities he supposed to be in whatever manner expressed by the myths 
of tradition. 

This having been briefly and vigorously established in the second 
half of the first chapter, there follows the long procession of witness to 
academic eccentricity. Reitzenstein, Bousset, Norden, Leisegang, and 
a host of others furnish the display of mutual contradiction. The text 
and notes form a useful encyclopedia and bibliography of recent-German 
controversy on both sides, including contributions of Catholic scholar- 
ship which are probably not well known in England. The author's 
width of learning is surprising, and, though he cannot in a book like 
this either give us much of his own or go deeply into the detail of the 
questions discussed, there can be very few readers who will not dis- 
cover from him much of which they were ignorant. It will interest 
some to learn that the supposed indigenous gods of ancient Rome are 
now held by an influential school of historians to be already in large 
part Italo-Etruscan versions of imported Greek deities (vol. i, pp. 63 ff). 
It may be news to others that the latest finds in the unearthing of 
Manichaean origins embolden the experts to pronounce confidently that 
Reitzenstein’s alleged Iranian Redemption-Mystery of the Urmensch 
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rests on a purely Manichaean development, from which of course 
Christian-Gnostic influence cannot be excluded (vol. i, pp. 154 f). 
Notable also is the demonstration how slight evidence we have, not 
only that any one ever associated theophagy with the Dionysiac omo- 
phagy, but even that any one in the centuries with which we are con- 
cerned ever celebrated an omophagy at all (vol. ii, pp. 390 ff). But it 
is useless to begin selecting from a work of this kind points which owe 
their special significance to the reader's special ignorance. 

Beside the controversial matter, there is clear and comprehensive 
exposition of the positive character of ancient religion and philosophy 
in their various phases: Philo, too, is not forgotten. The systematic 
habits of the Catholic thinker come here to light. He is not content 
to give a presentation of the state of affairs in the first centuries before 
and after Christ: he must go back to origins in order to be able to 
evaluate the later material as either the perversion or the preservation 
of a primitive monotheism handed down from the age of man’s innocence. 
Here, naturally, Fr W. Schmidt’s anthropological theories are invoked, 
and treated almost as established facts. 

The scheme may be artificial—some, for instance, will be amused by 
the suggestion that the widespread belief in good and bad daemones was 
perhaps a confused survival from that primitive revelation (vol. i, p. 137) 
—but artificial or not, it allows a tranquil and generous view of the 
facts: Fr Priimm does not feel the necessity which lies so heavy on 
Dialectical Protestants, to prove that all which is not of (Israelite or 
Christian) faith is sin: he can do justice to the Philosophers. In the 
more delicate matter of the interplay between Christian thought and its 
environment, his dogmatic presuppositions form a less happy framework. 
It is not enough to allow that some ethnic parallels to features of 
Revealed Religion are genuinely similar and authentically religious. 
We want to understand the positive relation, and we are not content 
with a Leibnitzian pre-established harmony based on Uroffenbarung and 
inalienable Reason. Even if the growth of Christianity was native and 
spontaneous, does not the parallel and contemporary movement of 
certain phases of paganism shew common factors to have influenced 
both? Even if the Church adopted pagan expressions merely to express 
her own matter, could the matter remain unaffected? If, as Priimm 
likes to stress, such expressions were commonly adopted with a con- 
sciously polemical and antithetic aim, was it possible to formulate an 
antithesis without borrowing a category ? 

These questions, where they are allowed to appear, find the author 
hesitant and embarrassed. But these are the real questions for doubters 
who are too sophisticated to take seriously the philological romances of 
Reitzenstein or Norden. A. M. FARRER. 

VOL. XXXVIII. H 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHRONICLE 


FaTuHER A.-G. Barrois has written for the Bibliothtque Catholique 
des Sciences Religieuses a small, popular introductory account of the 
land of the Bible from the archaeological point of view (Précis d’ Archéo- 
logique Biblique, 202 pp., Bloud and Gay, Paris, 1935). Among the 
subjects are population, excavation, burial places, industries, arts, 
metrology, society, and religion. The account is in the nature of the 
case a brief one, but the author has had first-hand acquaintance with 
the land and people, and aims at arousing in his readers a sense of the 
‘human realities’ of the Bible. A few illustrations and a table of 
the archaeological epochs add to the utility of the little book. 

Sir Leonard Woolley has written an original book, Adraham: Recent 
Discoveries and Hebrew Origins (230 pp., Faber, London, 1936). It 
is a new effort, on the basis of his famous discoveries at Ur, to estimate 
afresh the facts of the patriarch’s life. The contents fall into three 
parts: (@) some valuable descriptions of Ur: the city, social con- 
ditions, civic and family cults; (4) methodological discussion; and 
(c) general suggestions and conclusions. In the first of these Sir 
Leonard is of course perfectly at home, and special attention may 
be directed to ch. vi on the religious conditions at Ur. As regards 
methodology, he emphasizes the significance of oral tradition and 
urges that a comparison of J and E proves that the common tradition 
of Abraham must go back before the monarchy. Finally, he points to 
a number of details in the narratives which appear to him to gain 
fresh verisimilitude, although ultimately he finds himself compelled to 
suggest that in what is recounted of Abraham probably two or rather 
three separate historical figures have been fused into one (p. 281). 
The well-worn question of the relation between the story of Hagar and 
the laws of Hammurabi comes up again with new detail. It is suggested 
further that a novel unhewn altar at Ur may be. due to the early 
Habiru (or Hebrews) ; cf. the Hebrew practice in Gen. xxviii 18, and 
Ex. xx 25 (p. 47). The superiority of the townsman Abraham over the 
rude nomads of Palestine is thought to reveal itself also in Rebekah’s 
contempt for the daughters of Heth (Gen. xxvi 34, pp. 144, 146), and 
the ladder reaching to heaven which Jacob saw in his dream surely 
goes back to what he had been told of the Ziggurat at Ur (p. 162). 
The superior ethics of Ur prevented the patriarch from falling in with 
the Canaanite custom of human sacrifice, and the ‘ “ram caught in a 
thicket” seems to recall a figure stereotyped in Sumerian art . . . the 
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rampant he-goat tied ... to the boughs of flowering shrubs’ (p. 162). 
In the note on p. 48 as to the relation between the ancient term 
Habiru and the Habiru (the author calls them Habiri) of the Amarna 
Letters, Sir Leonard remarks that the latter cannot be identified with 
the Hebrews and the story of Joshua’s campaigns ; on the other hand, 
that the Biblical story may be concerned with the activities of one element 
in an inroad of far greater scope and the Hebrews (of the O.T.) were 
perhaps one of the loosely confederated Aramaean tribes which then 
overran Syria and Palestine. 

Stephen L. Caiger, Bible and Spade: an Introduction to Biblical 
Archaeology (xii+ 218, Oxford Univ. Press, Milford, London, 1935). 
This book will prove invaluable to Biblical students. It gives a concise 
and comprehensive survey, with illustrations, of the archaeological and 
monumental evidence relevant for O.T. history. There are excerpts 
from the Babylonian creation-story, the external evidence bearing upon 
Gen. xiv, pre-Israelite Canaan, the Assyrian period, the cylinder of 
Cyrus, the Elephantine papyri, and so forth. An introductory section 
on Hebrew writing and language is particularly welcome. The author 
is to be congratulated upon a book which so excellently illumines 
the O.T. milieu; even the recently found ostraka from Lachish find 
a place. Illustrations, maps, and bibliographical and other appendixes 
give the book completeness. It does not go deeply into matters, 
but it provides the reader with a starting-point. Thus we have a 
picture of the actual flood-line and Woolley’s description of his dis- 
covery (p. 26sq.); but it must not be forgotten that, as Woolley says 
in the book noticed above, this flood was a local Mesopotamian 
inundation (p. 170). As regards the date of the Siloam inscription 
(p. 155), reference should be made preferably to S. R. Driver, 
Samuel*, Introduction, p. x. (I may add that against my argument, 
mentioned there, that palacographically the Siloam script must be much 
later than the scripts of the Moabite stone, &c , it was pointed out that 
the two types must not be placed in a single evolutionary line ; that is 
true, but the difference between the types still raises interesting ques- 
tions.) Here and elsewhere Mr Caiger replaces the time-honoured 
P.S. B. A. by P. B. A.S. (see p. x); while the strange W.O. P., which 
has puzzled some readers, is evidently Hammerton’s Wonders of the 
Past (p. 205). As regards the date of the Exodus (pp. 102, 191), 
though there may be ‘ younger’ and ‘ older’ schools, we still find that 
some ‘acknowledged scholars’ are far from being impressed by the 
landslide. On p. 97 n. Akhnaton’s new capital was surely called 
Akhetaton: there is no reference given for the statement that it was 
called Akhnaton after its founder. But the slips are few, e.g. misprints 
on pp. 175 (Ps. civ, not cxiv), 199 (‘Tiglath-pileser III, as on p. 143). 
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Along with this book may be placed the equally valuable book by 
Dr W. L. Wardle, Zhe History and Religion of Israel (xii+ 228, Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1936). It forms the first volume of the Clarendon 
Bible and is, in effect, a general survey of the whole of the O.T. 
from the historical and religious points of view. It thus constitutes 
a useful prelude to the rest of the series and is admirably suited 
for class purposes. Like the other volumes it is well illustrated ; 
specially interesting are the air-views of Palestine, of the uplands of 
Moab, and of an oasis. There is a good introduction on the physical 
features of Palestine, and throughout the treatment is measured and 
informing. Such special problems as that of the Return from Exile are 
carefully noticed (p. 118sq.), and there is an instructive concluding 
chapter on Israel’s debt to other nations. There are well-reasoned 
pages on the vexed question whether the Habiru of the Amarna Letters 
were or were not Hebrews, or rather Israelites under Joshua (p. 31), 
and as for the date of the Exodus Dr Wardle considers the reign of 
Merenptah (¢. 1225-15) the most probable. In passing, it may be 
questioned whether the subject of totemism (p. 128) is usefully intro- 
duced unless the treatment is more philosophical. There are wise 
remarks on the laws (p. 168): ‘the whole of the Near East . . . possessed 
laws with the same general principles, varied to suit the particular 
circumstances of the countries to which they related...’ On the 
Psalms as a whole what would be called a ‘ conservative’ view is taken, 
and Dr Wardle entirely agrees with Gressmann that there are ‘no 
Maccabean psalms whatever in the Davidic Psalter’ (p. 205 sq.). There 
is no bibliography, and readers who are attracted by Mr Sidney Smith’s 
explanation of the teraphim (p. 156) must consult the /. Z..S. xxxiii 
(1931) pp- 33 8qq- 

One of the works of the late Prof. Max Loehr of Konigsberg has 
been translated into English and included in the International Library 
of Christian Knowledge, edited by Dr W. A. Brown and Dr B. L. 
Woolf: A History of Religion in the Old Testament (pp. ix +192, 
Nicholson and Watson, 1936). It is a running summary from the pre- 
Mosaic period onward, and, being confined to. the O.T., it differs 
from most modern books in ignoring the external evidence, and in 
concentrating upon the Book and not upon the Book in its milieu. 
A special feature in Loehr’s treatment is the line he draws between the 
religion of Judah and that of its northern neighbour (pp. 43 5qq.). 
Owing to the unfortunate death of the author before the revision of the 
proofs, certain solecisms remain uncorrected, e.g. Asasil (p. 28), Byblis 
(p- 57), and the j in Serajah (p. 146), &c.; also such phrases as 
‘ brass sea’ (p. 61), ‘no mere remainderless ascension’ (p. 66), and the 
curiously worded statement that ‘ Josh. xix 8 refers the name Baalath 
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Beer to a female demon’ (p. 22). In another edition the bibliography 
could usefully be overhauled ; it is partly antiquated and it leaves out 
some of the best-known modern English books. 

In the next book, by W. C. Graham of Chicago and H. G. May of 
Oberlin, we pass into an entirely new world: Culture and Conscience, 
An Archaeological Study of the New Religious Past in Ancient Palestine 
(xviii+ 356 pp., Univ. of Chicago & Camb. Univ. Press, 1936). It 
deserves more space than can be given it here, for it is inspired by the 
conviction that a reinterpretation of the distant past is one of the most 
pressing needs, and that the new knowledge of the past which witnessed 
the growth of the O.T. does, in fact, give us a ‘new religious past’. It 
is written amid to-day’s uncertainties and repudiates alike any im- 
patience with or contempt for the past and any reliance upon a purely 
humanistic social idealism. Three main lines can be distinguished in 
its pages : (a) the more technical presentation of the purely archaeo- 
logical data, (6) the conception of the ‘regenerative conscience ’, i.e. in 
essence, the work of the prophets, and (c) more general discussion of 
the interrelation between religious, social, and historical aspects of 
man’s developement. This last is a topic for which we have already 
been prepared by Prof. Graham’s earlier book on Zhe Prophets and 
Israel's Culture (see 7.7.S. xxxvi 438). As regards (a)—in connexion 
with which there is a useful appendix on the history of Palestinian 
archaeology (‘ Pioneering the “New Past”’)—the writers have furnished 
an excellent account, including such matters as temples and shrines, 
burial cults, cult-objects (snakes, doves, horns, &c.), indications of 
fertility-cults, and of the belief in Mother-earth. All that can be used 
to illuminate the old religion is collected and interpreted with the fullest 
use of the Ras Shamra tablets and other written evidence. The 
significance of these tablets (c. thirteenth century) is increasing as the 
decipherers come to a common understanding upon their meaning, and 
as archaeological research in Syria brings the whole land—and more 
particularly the littoral—within the Egypto-Cretan world. We now have, 
in this book, the fullest and latest record of the archaeological evidence 
for Palestine with a map of the ancient sites and fifty-six illustrations. 
At every step the interpretations need scrutiny and, even though 
opinions will differ in various cases, the writers do succeed in drawing 
a very imposing picture of the past and one to be studied attentively 
by Biblical students.’ Palestinian culture, it is well suggested, probably 


) As for novelties, what shall be made of an allusion in the Ras Shamra tablets 
to a Daniel—some 600 years before Ezek. xxviii 2 (p. 135)? As for difference of 
opinion, the view that the déd in the story of Saul (1 Sam. x 14) was an official, a 
sort of local shaman-king, is more suggestive than convincing (p. 170). Yet we 
may note the various meanings of ‘am (uncle, people, and the title of a god). 
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owed most to Hyksos influence. Later on came the period of 
‘ political upheaval and tribalism’, culminating in the rise of an in- 
dependent Israelite monarchy. It is held that there were two con- 
quests of Canaan, a view that combines the evidence for the great 
movements illustrated by the Amarna Letters and the archaeological 
evidence for some catastrophic changes nearer the time of the ‘ Philis- 
tine’ invasion (pp. 70 sqq., 305). The writers agree with T. J. Meek 
that the Joshua of history preceded the Moses of history, a view which 
becomes more intelligible when we remember how we treat Gen. ii as 
earlier than Gen. i. In a word, we should have to suppose that the 
whole of the Sinaitic corpus of tradition was superimposed upon and 
given preference to an older tradition of Joshua at Shechem (Josh. 
xxiv). In any event it should be mentioned that ever since the work 
of E. Meyer and Luther (Die Jsraeliten, 1906) the historical significance 
of the Ephraimite hero Joshua and the covenant at the old Samarian 
sanctuary of Shechem has perplexed all scholars who go beyond the 
elements of ordinary conventional orthodox criticism. Next, the writers, 
discussing the circumstances of the purifying or ethicizing of the old 
religion, urge that there must have been something in the ancient cults 
that could admit of being spiritualized ; thus they point to the social 
value of the cults and to the fact that in nature-worship itself there lay 
the germs of universalism and implicit ideas of Divine Immanence and 
Transcendence (pp. 136, 215, 231, 246 sq., 305). What they style 
‘regenerative conscience’ comes to this, that, as the old patterns of 
belief and practice were disintegrated, and men, thrown back upon 
themselves, went to both the lowest depths and the finest heights of 
human nature, the great creative prophets were seizing the kernels of 
spiritual truth, and thereby inaugurating those movements that gave the 
O.T. a permanent value as the prelude to Christianity. It is through 
the modern realistic and thoroughly historical treatment of the O.T. 
that it is possible to attempt to correlate the cultural continuities and 
discontinuities in Palestine from the earliest known times to the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. The writers rightly lay considerable 
emphasis upon the individuality and tenacity of Palestine (pp. 310 sqq.). 
The O.T. is ‘Canaanite’ — throughout I should prefer the term 
‘ Palestinian ’—and even ‘the roots of the Christian religion will be 
found to lie more deeply in the Hebrew and Canaanite ideology than 
is commonly supposed’ (p. 312). There was an old pre-prophetic 
Israel, after the Hyksos and Amarna periods, and Yahweh did not 
clearly emerge from the nature-cult milieu till late in the pre-exilic 
period (p. 284). There was, one may say, a ‘reformed’ Israel, thanks 
to the prophets, and after the lapse of centuries there was once more 
a new ‘Israel’ which, however, became a new religion. But the old 
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land continued—and still continues—to display its individuality and 
tenacity. The Bible is ‘ Palestinian’, although the debt to Israelite 
and other external factors must not be obscured. Research continues 
to demonstrate the archaeological independence of the land.’ In fact, 
archaeological evidence comes in to ‘ confirm’ the ferspective of the old 
Biblical writers who look back to the age of Abraham (¢c. 2000 B.c.)—- 
cf. Josephus on the Canaanite origin of the Temple (War, vi ro. 1, 
§ 438)—but it gives us new ideas and brings new problems.’ Finally, 
as regards their interest in modern social and other problems, the 
writers lay emphasis upon the way in which men may dangerously 
overstress human supremacy: ‘man will never subdue the earth until 
he subdues himself’ (pp. 99, 312 sq.), and it is the greatest error to 
suppose that the ‘god conception’ merely grew out of the social 
process (p. 256 sq.). From their reading of the O.T. they are led to 
condemn what they call the nationalistic or provincialistic attitude to 
life ; we must understand the present and must condition the future in 
the light of the ve/evant past : history as a social science is not to isolate 
itself from the contemporary scene (pp. xxii sq., 299). This anxiety 
for a speedy solution, this demand—what has your special study to con- 
tribute ?—is symptomatic : the important fact is that Biblical studies are 
slowly being drawn in. But there is an obvious ‘snag’: precisely what 
is relevant ? What we now know of the Bible—in particular of the O.T.— 
we do not owe to men who had first to shew that their researches were 
socially useful or relevant! There is an intelligible impatience with 
‘source-criticism ’ (p. 301 note); but I can only say that it is more 
important than ever, though there are fundamental problems that 
come first, and pave the way to a clearer treatment of J', J’, E’, E’, 
and the rest of them. It is undoubtedly necessary to se/ect one’s 
material ; but it is more necessary for X to justify his selection as against 
that of Y. Earnest advice on ‘seekers after truth’, &c., fires us to 
start off and ‘bow unafraid at the shrine of truth’ (p. 299)—but we go 
in different directions! While cordially subscribing to their enthusiasm 
we cannot help feeling that the writers leave off too early. We cannot 
confine ourselves, as they do, to a part of the O.T., or even to the 
whole of it to the exclusion of the N.T., or even to the Bible excluding 


1 The conclusion I reached in my Schweich Lectures (p. 2298q.) is confirmed and 
supplemented by Hempel, Orient. Lit. Zeit. 1936, col. 373. 

? The Amarna and Ras Shamra tablets, in bringing out the ‘Canaanite’ (or 
rather ‘ Palestinian’) character of the O.T., also tring the problem of the date of 
what we may call its specifically ‘ Israelite ’ character; for this, reference may be 
made to p. 306 for Olmstead’s view, to Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1936, p. 168 sq., for 
Alt and Albright, and to my own book on the O.T., p. 217 sq., and an essay in the 
Mélanges Cumont, pp. 123 sqq- 
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the great movements that are still enabling us to understand it. It will 
be seen that the book is highly thought-provoking, in the very best 
sense of the term; and it is proof—if proof were required—that some- 
thing more is needed of Biblical students than interest in ‘the con- 
temporary social process’ (p. xxii) and the most uplifting of exhortation 
(ch. ix). 

To the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures (see_J.7.S. xxxvi 
403), Father Cuthbert Lattey now adds a short commentary on Ruth (xl + 
25 pp., Longmans, London, 1935). There is a very good introduction 
on the Go’el, and a discussion in favour of emending into /ahem (‘for 
them ’, i.e. the sons) the word /a/én in i 13, the one word which, as S. R. 
Driver observed, is ‘most difficult to reconcile with an early date’ 
(p. xxxv). He argues further that the place of the book of Ruth after 
Judges, as in LXX, Vulg., &c., is more original than its place in the 
third division of the Hebrew Canon. He does not, however, take into 
account the absence of any ‘ Deuteronomic’ redaction in the book, 
which is one of the arguments for the view that it is easier to under- 
stand why the LXX should have removed Ruth and placed it after 
Judges than why the Hebrew should have placed it in its present 
position in the Hebrew Bible. 

Father Condamin issues a third and corrected edition of his com- 
mentary, Le Livre de Jérémie (xlv+ 380 pp., Lecoffre, Paris, 1936). 
An Introduction gives a good survey of the historical conditions, the 
chronological order of the prophecies, and the LXX arrangement and 
differences from the Massoretic Text. Here he is attracted by the 
argument of the late H. St. J. Thackeray (/. 7:S. 1903, pp. 245 sqq.) 
that there were two collections (i-xxviii and xxxii-li in the LXX) which 
were not united before 200 B.c. The Introduction also includes a 
brief account of the prophet’s theology and a fuller study of the style, 
noting, without discussion, the question how much of the book is really 
due to Baruch. The commentary is sensible, and is occasionally 
scathing, especially when Duhm and 4 critique chirurgicale (p. ii) are 
pilloried. On v 17, where Duhm omits the words ‘they shall eat thy 
sons and daughters’ on the ground that the Scythians were not canni- 
bals, we are reminded of Deut. vi 16 ‘and thou shalt eat all the peoples’ : 
yet the Hebrews were no anthropophages! Among points of interest 
may be mentioned the argument that | 2-li 58 is not, as is usually 
thought, a single prophecy, but is composed of three poems, | 2-20, 
1 21-46, and li 1-37, to which add li 38-58. 

Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Mohr, Tibingen). To this new 
commentary the only English contributor is Dr T. H. Robinson who 
is responsible for the Minor Prophets, Hosea to Micah. This portion, 
together with Nahum by F. Horst (who will continue this section), has 
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now been published (160 pp.), and will not be ignored by students who 
would keep abreast of the progress of O.T. scholarship. Die-hards like 
myself, however, will continue to jib at the new practice of printing 
e.g. 1° for WW, and one misses a preliminary list of abbreviations, 
e.g. B.R.L. (Galling’s Biblisches Reallexikon), Z.M.R., &c. But the 
general style is good and the arrangement (translation, textual notes, 
and concise commentary on unit-passages) all that could be desired. 
If an English contributor had to be chosen for the series every one will 
agree that the Editor (Eissfeldt) made the best choice, for Dr Robinson 
has made the prophets his special study. His introductions to the 
several books are fresh and clear, and nothing of importance escapes 
him (e.g. Nyberg on Hosea ; see /.7.S. xxxvi 442). Characteristic of 
him is his emphasis upon the twofold line of tradition in Israel, one 
native, the other of external Aramaean origin (pp. 3, 72, 78). As 
regards the problem of Hosea’s marriage, he suggests that the prophet 
married a £édeshah. But is it not much simpler to bear in mind the 
twofold view of Israel’s youth in Jeremiah and Ezekiel: Yahweh 
married an innocent Israel who proved faithless, avd Israel had been 
faithless from the first ? As regards Edomite attacks upon Judah (p. rro), 
(a) the archaeological evidence cannot, of course, be dated within some 
decades, and (4) a case can be made for an Edomite invasion after the 
time of Zerubbabel (see S. H. Blank, Hed. Union Coll. Annual, xi 
172 sq., 182). Finally, the identification of Sepharad is left untouched 
(Ob. v. 20); it is tempting to think of Sardis and its Lydian-Aramaic 
bilingual and later Jewish associations: the exiles were to return from 
Sardis in Asia Minor and, in Is. xlix 12, from Syene (or Elephantine) 
in Egypt. 

H. Schmokel, A/tes Testament und Heutiges Judentum (28 pp., Mohr, 
Tubingen, 1936) has no sympathy with ignorant attacks upon the O.T. ; 
his main points are (a) that modern Jewry is not to be identified with 
the Israel of ancient Palestine, and (4) that the O.T. means more to 
Christians than to Jews. Quite apart from polemics and anti-Semitism, 
it is worth noticing that even on the sociological side a writer like 
Max Weber has felt that there is a real problem as regards Palestine, 
Israel, and the Jews of the Diaspora. 

. M. Buber and F. Rosenzweig, Die Schrift und thre Verdeutschung 
(351 pp.; Schocken Verlag, Berlin, 1936). ‘This is a collection of 
articles, addresses, and letters turning not upon a ‘translation’ of 
the O.T., or a ‘return to the Bible’, or a Modernisierung, but rather, 
the necessity of a Vergegenwartigung. Its chief value for us lies in the 
discussion of the meaning of the more significant Hebrew terms and 
in the recognition that the common renderings, e.g. of Luther, are no 
longer helpful. The O.T. is not a ‘ Book’ but a ‘voice’, and the aim 
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must be to get behind the ‘ dictionary meanings’ and comprehend the 
thought of the Old Hebrew writers. Thus the aim will remind readers 
of Pedersen’s unusually stimulating book, /srae/. Hebrew students 
will find many interesting remarks upon words for sin, uncleanness, 
sacrifice, &c., but they must be read critically (e.g. pakad, p. 158). 
Es gibt nur Eine Sprache, says Rosenzweig (p. 124): this is the funda- 
mental idea, and it is symptomatic. It is enough to recall the Vien- 
nese philosophical school and its belief, not merely in a unified science, 
but in the possibility of a single ‘intersubjective’ language (cf. R. 
Carnap, Unity of Science, 1934). What with an essential physiological 
and psychical similarity among men, and the modern comparative 
study of fundamental religious and mystical experiences, these days of 
a dream of internationalism make one consider the story of the Tower 
of Babel with renewed interest (cf. 7.7.S. xxx 305, n. 4). Thus the 
book by’ Buber and Rosenzweig is as suggestive for what it reflects 
as for what it actually contains. 

Ludwig Kéhler, Zheologie des Alten Testaments (xi+252 pp., Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1936) is simpler and less spacious than Eichrodt’s great 
work, and can be recommended to younger students who wish to 
master the general subject-matter. It covers the whole ground, some 
sections being fuller than others (e.g. on ideas of Judgement and Salva- 
tion), and makes a point of giving statistical information (e.g. on the 
occurrences of ‘ Lord of Hosts’, ‘choose’, ‘sin’, &c.) Among many 
interesting points the following may be noticed: Zin Mensch ist kein 
Mensch (pp. 113, 148 sq.): a real man is a socius. The idea of Yahweh’s 
marriage to Israel is purely symbolical—Yahweh had no accompanying 
goddess (p. 3): but contrast Graham and May (p. 283) on the name 
Anath-Yahu at Elephantine (fifth century B.c.), with which we may 
certainly compare the Moabite Ishtar-Chemosh (ninth century), and 
possibly Anath-Bethel, also at Elephantine—it is known that there 
was a deity named Bethel. Kdéhler is to be added to the list of those 
who interpret Shaddai as ‘ mountain (god)’: the old name El-Shaddai 
is therefore exactly parallel to the El-gabal whence the notorious 
Elagabalus received his name. Kéhler seems to regard temple-singing 
as post-exilic (p. 187); but there were court-singers, male and female 
(2 Sam. xix 35), and Sennacherib removed them when he ravaged 
Jerusalem (cited by Caiger, p. 160). Serpent-cults, fully illustrated by 

1 In reference to the relation between Midianites, Kenites, and Israel, Kohler 
rightly draws attention to the identification of the name Ephah with the modern 
gaipha (p. 234,n. 40); but it is incomprehensible to me why he, along with so 
many others, ignores the Assyrian statement that Khayapa (i.e. Ephah) and other 
Arabians were settled by Sargon in Samariain 715 B.c. ; on this see, as early as 1885, 
Whitehouse’s edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O.T., pp. 132, 
270. The fact is of great importance for the constitution of Samaria. 
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Graham and May, have left barely a trace in the O.T., and old serpent- 
myths have become almost meaningless (p. 243, n. 134). There is no 
reason to assume an El-religion distinct from the ‘ Yahweh religion of 
later Israel’ (p. 235, Kéhler is opposing Gressmann). In O.T. theology 
‘creation’ is an eschatological conception: hence God is both First 
and Last (p. 71). The ‘ hornet’, which Garstang interpreted as a 
symbol of Egypt (see Joshua, Judges, frontispiece), disappears from 
history if, as Kohler suggests, the word means ‘ discouragement’ 
(p. 232, n. 12). 

Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (viii+240 pp., Tépelmann, 
Berlin, 1936). The volume consists of papers read at the O.T. 
meeting at Géttingen, Sept. 4-10, 1935, and is edited by Volz, 
Stummer, and Hempel. The harvest is a rich one, and only the 
briefest statement can be made of the papers, which, for purpose 
of convenience, I arrange according to subject, adding in brackets the 
length of each. Purely philological is Prof. Rowley’s discussion of 
the Semitic sources of the word ‘cipher’ and its cognates (16 pp.) ; the 
explanation of the diverse meanings of the word leads into unsuspected 
fields—birds, books, and cabbalists—and a vast amount of important 
material is collected by the author. Two papers dealt with excavations. 
Father Bea discussed the significance of the work at Telélat Ghassil 
(near the Dead Sea) for prehistoric Palestine (12 pp.). Not only are 
the wall-paintings remarkable; the general culture, which as a whole 
is exceptional, illumines the cultural relations of Palestine of the third 
and fourth millennium B.c. Although at this distant date Palestine shews 
traces of contact with surrounding regions it manifests an individuality 
of its own, This paper is illustrated, as also is that by Prof. Badé on 
new discoveries at Tell en-Nasbeh (7 pp.). One of the most interesting 
of these is a well-preserved Astarte sanctuary whose architectural history 
throws light upon what is styled the ‘ Baal-Yahweh’ sanctuary. Some 
inscribed jar-handles brought palaeographical problems, and it is note- 
worthy that the author is not convinced by Dr Sukenik’s view that the 
old reading ‘Yahu’ (in particular on a famous coin in the British 
Museum) should be ‘ Yahud’ (see on this, Quart. St. of the P.E. F., 
April, p. 79, n. 1). Some seal-impressions of a certain Shebna were 
found—one was in the Astarte temple: if this be the Shebna of Isaiah’s 
day (xxii 15 sqq.), and ‘if he was a devotee of the “Syrian goddess ” 
the fact may explain some of the animus of Isaiah’s denunciation’. 
Prof. T. H. Robinson dealt with ‘ anacrusis’ in Hebrew poetry (4 pp.): 
by this is meant slight introductory words outside the metrical scheme; 
e.g. ‘hark’ (Jer. iii 21) ‘lo!’ (Ps. xxxix 6). There are cases where it 
appears that a regular metre can be secured only by conjectural emen- 
dation unless we may assume this phenomenon. The paper, though 
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brief, is an important contribution to the understanding of Hebrew 
poetical literature. Dr Junker writes on textual criticism (13 pp.) with 
particular reference to the transposition of consonants, and concludes 
that the Massoretic Text is frequently by no means so hopelessly 
corrupt as is often assumed. Dr J. Fischer argues from the biblical 
quotations of the scholastic Odo that he had access to a type of text 
other than that handed down by the Massoretes (9 pp.)—irresistibly 
one recalls the fine critical examination of another presumed pre- 
Massoretic text by the late Prof. Burkitt (/. 7..S. xxii 165 sqq.): 
how one misses his judgement in a case like this! The vocalization, 
too, seems to represent an older system of vocalization than the Tiberian. 
Dr H. W. Hertzberg shows how glosses and additions point to a 
Nachgeschichte of the O.T. texts within the O.T. itself (12 pp.). To 
determine the sources of a book and sever the early and late portions 
is only the beginning of criticism, and in this, one of the most suggestive 
of all the papers, a line is indicated upon which relatively little has as 
yet been done. Prof. G. Bertram deals with the relation between the 
Hebrew text and the LXX and illustrates the redigionsgeschichtlich impor- 
tance of the latter (13 pp.). How ideas in the O.T. Psalms were 
developed in Christian exegesis is illustrated by Prof. Puukko (6 pp.) ; 
the process which we find e.g. in Ps. xix, where an old hymn is adjusted 
to Israelite monotheism, is continued further in the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms. Here may be added Dr Stummer’s paper on the 
main problems in the study of the O.T. Vulgate (7 pp.). Prof. Alt 
investigates the historical substratum underlying the story of Joshua 
(17 pp.). Certain narratives are purely aetiological, in others Joshua is 
a charismatic leader like one of the ‘Judges’: a secondary feature 
is his present inclusion in a Benjamite cycle of tradition. The paper is 
extremely suggestive, the more so when we proceed to compare the 
traditions encircling doth Joshua and Saul (see Ency. Brit. xith ed., 
s.vv.). Prof. de Groot handles the early history of Jerusalem (7 pp.). 
He argues that in David’s time the Jebusite city was under Philistine 
suzerainty—this surely makes the contacts between Judah and the 
North in rt Sam. more difficult !—and, after reviewing the evidence, 
considers that only further excavation on the western hill can determine 
whether it was then a double city. Prof. Rudolph, in a literary analysis 
of Exod. xix—xxxiv (8 pp.), reaches the conclusion that there is no trace 
of Ein these chapters : the connexion between them and Num. x 29-36, 
xi sqq, is not, however, taken into account. Prof. W. B. Stevenson, of 
Glasgow, correlates relevant passages in Is, xl sqq. with the course of 
events at and after the Persian capture of Babylon in 539 B.c., and finds 
in xli 8-20 valuable testimony to the reality of the Return in the reign 
of Cyrus (8 pp.). Prof. Causse deals with a period which he has made 
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his own in a paper on ‘Wisdom and Jewish propaganda in the Persian 
and Hellenistic ages’ (7 pp.). He emphasizes the non-Palestinian 
origin of Wisdom, the depth of Jewish humanism, and the part played 
by the Jewish sages in spreading ideas of a moral idealism, of a God 
who could be served by righteous living as well as, or more easily than, 
by the cultus and the observances of the Torah. If Wisdom owed 
most to Egypt, it was in Alexandria that Jewish tradition and Greek 
philosophy were wedded, with decisive results for the history of culture. 
Prof. Lindblom, discussing the distinctiveness of O.T. religion (10 pp.), 
lays stress upon the importance of studying the leading ideas, the 
idea of God being the most vital. He analyses the ideas and points 
out, inter alia, the difference between the N.T. conception of God’s 
love for the sinner, and the O.T. conviction of His love for those 
within the Covenant. But this is to forget the tremendous vicissitudes 
in the actual history of the people we call ‘Israel’, and this must also 
be said of the characteristically psychological paper of Principal H. 
Wheeler Robinson on the Hebrew conception of corporate personality 
(14 pp.). This, a favourite subject of his, deserves the most careful 
attention if one is to understand the developement of ideas of group, 
nation, Church, &c., and the sentiments that unite them. Nowhere 
is individual freedom entirely suppressed, and the individual who is in 
direct antithesis to the group is apt to be worse than eccentric ; but, 
when Dr Robinson holds that ‘it is quite wrong to place the 
individualism of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in direct antithesis to the group 
conception which had hitherto prevailed’, we must certainly take a 
more historical view of the total conditions of their age. Tremendous 
vicissitudes like the present should teach us to treat the O.T. historically 
as well as psychologically. Dr J. Begrich writes on the priestly Torah 
(26 pp.): an elaborate discussion of the use and connotation of the term, 
certain moments in its developement, and the philosophical importance 
of a thorough study of this and other conceptions for O.T. theology. 
Prof. von Rad argues that the O.T. stories of creation are ancient 
material used to serve theological and soteriological purposes (10 pp.). 
Old cultic lore has been taken over, and not merely adjusted to Israelite 
monotheism, but given a pivotal position in fundamental conceptions 
of the relation between Israel and Yahweh, the God of the Universe. 
The Paradise myth is discussed by Prof. Staerk (8 pp.), who brings 
weighty reasons for associating it with old Persian tradition. Prof. A. 
Weiser writes on the theological task of O.T. research and its place 
in the Universitas Literarum (18 pp.) He comments on certain aspects 
of the O.T. (e.g. the sense of dynamic reality), the necessity of a concrete 
understanding of its import, the danger of eis-egesis as distinct from 
sound ex-egesis, and the combination of critical-historical with theological 
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work, the avoidance of antiquarianism, and the inevitable interrelation 
between the age of the O.T. and that of the man who studies it. 
Finally, Prof. Eissfeldt deals all too briefly with the relation between 
the study of antiquity and that of the O.T. (7 pp.). The O.T. should 
have a higher position in the study of the ancient Near East than it 
has at present. Scholars have much to contribute to one another, and 
a closer comparative study of the O.T. with the old world and the 
ancient methods of treating such questions as God and people, God 
and ruler, have much to suggest to us in our present efforts to find our 
own solutions. 

Looking back over the books noticed in this Chronicle we cannot 
fail to observe the intense interest in the Old Testament, the excellent 
introductory books for students, the prominence of a new feature of far- 
reaching importance, namely, the significance of a ‘Canaanite’ or— 
as I prefer—a ‘ Palestinian’ Bible, and, not least, the relation between 
the Bible, Bible studies, and this age. The Bible—in particular, here, 
the O.T.—is linked up with a variety of lines of study that go to 
constitute ‘culture’ in the best sense of the word. It has also some- 
thing to contribute to our ideas of religious, social, and other develope- 
ment. Hence it has more than a solely ‘religious’ significance—it has 
a real cultural value. S. A. Cook. 
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L. Vacenay La Finale du quatritme évangile—E. B. ALLo La partie 
de la Collecte pour Jérusalem dans les plans de St Paul—F. M. Abe Le 
Monastére de Beth-Shémesh—P. Lemaire Inscription monumentale 4 
‘Ammin—L. H. Vincent Bethléem, Le Sanctuaire de la Nativité. 

Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, October 1936 (Vol. xxxii, No. 4: 40 Rue 
de Namur, Louvain). J. LesBon Les anciens symboles dans la défini- 
tion de Chalcédoine—G. Mo tat Contribution & histoire de l’admini- 
stration judiciaire de ’Eglise romaine au xiv sitcle—Cu. Martin 
Proclus de Constantinople, Nestorius et le ‘bienheureux Nil’. Eis ri 
"AvdAnyw—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

Revue Bénédictine, July-December 1936 (Vol. xlviii, Nos. 3-4: Abbaye 
de Maredsous, Belgium). C. Lampor Un psaume abécédain de S. 
Fulgence de Ruspe—A. Witmart Le florilége de Saint-Gatien (fin)— 
A. Witmart Le Manuel de priéres de Saint Jean Gualbert—S. Scumitt 
Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Handschriftensammlungen der Briefe des 
hl. Anselm von Canterbury—S. Scumitr Ein weiterer Textzeuge fiir die 
erste Rezension von de concordia des hl. Anselm—M. AnpriEv Le ponti- 
fical d’Apamée et autres textes liturgiques communiqués 4 dom Marténe 
par Jean Deslions—A. WiLmart Un billet littéraire sur le retour du 
printemps dans un MS. de Saint Victor—Comptes rendus—Pu. ScHMITz 
Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine. Tome iv. 
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